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| the latest number of the “Song Fiend” 


HAT do you think ot an alleged musical paper 
which publishes the following item of news? 


| “The Wagner concerts at Bayreuth were considered a 


success, both financially and artistically.” The Wagner 
concerts at Bayreuth is good—in fact, very good, indeed. 
We thought we had attended operatic performances in 
the little Bavarian musical Mecca, but then we see in 
that we were 


mistaken and that they were merely concerts. And yet 


Subeeription (ineluding postage) invariably — advanee | Chicago wants the world’s exhibition of 1892! 
Foarty, 04.00; Foreign, 65.00; Stngte Gapten, Bon Gente. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING: 


SEE TRADE DEPARTMENT. 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 


draft, or monev order. 
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MARC A. BLUMENBERG, 


BLUMENBERC & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors. 
HUNEKER. 


Offices: No. 25 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
Chicago, Joun E. HALL, 


WESTERN 


OFFICE: 


JAMES G. 


Street, Manager. 
GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 


63 BroOve 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM. | 


236 State 


| positions by American composers, 


T would appear that Mr. Nikisch is intending to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his eminent predecessor, 
Mr. Gericke, so far as the introduction of American 


works in the programs of the Boston Symphony Or- 


| chestra’s concerts is ‘concerned, for he is reported to 


“ There is plenty of room to introduce com- 
’* and he proposes to 
“TI feel that my new position entails 


have said: 


do it. He says: 


| two duties upon me: first, to give the very best con- 
| certs that Ican, and inthe second place to encourage as 
| far as is any way possible native musicians.” 


This is as 


it should be, and in every way commendable. Ameri- 


| can composers, now look for Boston as the beacon of 


| your hopes of hearing your works performed! 


RSTRASSE, LeEtpsic. 





NOTICE. 


ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on recetpt of four | 


(4) dollars for each. 
During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared | musical art and the rubbing up against and exchanging 


in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally 


We have received numerous orders for 


commented upon. 


electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, 
Ida Klein. 
Sembrich 
suas Nilsson, 


Scalchi 

Trebelll. 

Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca, 

KEtelka Gerster, 

Notdica, 
osephine Yorke 
mille Ambre, 

Emma Thursby, 

Teresa Carrefio 

Kellogg Clara L. —2, 

Minnie Hauk, 

ee 


Albezi 

Annie = Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little. 
Mario-Celli. 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
Mme. Fervandez, 


Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 
di, 
—_ Louise Dotti, 


Pench te haci, —s. 
Catherine Lewis, 
4lie de Lussan, 
lanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d' Ernesti. 
Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 
Charles M. Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
osef Staudig!, 
ulu Veling. 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, 


Florence Clinton-Sutro, 


Calixa Lavaliee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 
Fannie Bloomfield, 
8. E. Jaco! . 
C. Mortimer Wiske. 
. O. Von Prochazka, 
'dvard Grieg, 


m. 
William C —- 7 
Franz Koeisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 


Achits Errani 
Ki adwig I 1 
ay hy Bram’ s 
ioe Schradieck, 
oha F. Luther, 
oha F. Rhodes, 
heli. Gericke, 
Frauk Taft 
C. M. Von Weber, 
Edward Fisher. 
Kate Rolla. 
Charles Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Karl Klindworth, 
Edwin Klahre. 
Helens D. Campbell. 
Alfredo Barili, 
Wm. R. Chapman, 
Otto Reth, 
Anna Carpenter. 
W. L, Blamenscheia, 
Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino. 
osef Rheinberger. 
ax Bendix. 
Helene von Doenhoff. 
Adolf Jensen. 
Hans Richter, 
Margaret Reid. 
Em | Fischer. 


Teresina Tua. 
Lucca, 
Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 
Carl Reiaecke. 
Rose Coghlan, 
Kate Claxton, 
Fanny Davenport, 
ules Perotti, 
dolph M. Foerster. 
May Fielding, 
Thomas Martin. 
—— Gaertner, 


ini. 
Constantin Sternberg. 
Dengremont, 


Galassi, 
Hans Balatka, 
i 


Libera 
Jobann | Strauss. 


Marchesi. 

Henry Mason, 

iP, Os nga 
Neupe! 

Hubert Ste Blanck, 
Dr. — Senne, 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, | 
S. B. Mills, } 
E. M, Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood 


Stagno 
Victor Nessler. 
vini, 
Boucicault 
Lawrence Barrett, 
E. A. MacDowell. 
Edwin Booth, 
Max — 








Anton R 
Del Puente, 


osefty, 

me. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 
Louis Blumenbere. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 

ulius Rietz, 


Ovide Musin, 

Anton Udvardi, 

Alcuin Blam, 

Ioseph Koegel, 

Ethel Wakefield. 

Carlyle Petersilea, 

Carl Retter, 
 Gemiinder, 

call iebling, 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendahl, 

Mme. Clemelli, 

Albert M. Bagby, 

W. Waugh Lauder, 

Mrs. W. 

Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bulow, 


Clara Schumann, 
oac 
a $. Sanford, 


Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 
Erost Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Frade}. 
Emil Sauer. 


— Bartlett Davis. 
Willis Nowell, 


August Hyllested, 
Gustav Hinrichs. 
Xaver Scharwenka. 
Heiarch Boetei. 
W. E. Haslam, 
Carl E. Martin, 
ennie Dutton. 

‘alter J. Hall. 
Conrad Ansorge. 
Car Baermann. 
Emil Steger. 
Paul Kalisch. 
Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 
Dyas Flanagan 
A Victor Benham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch. 
Moriz Rosenthal. 
Victor Herbert, 
Martin Roeder. 
Joachim Raff. 
Felix Mottl. 
Augusta Obrstrim. 
Mamie Kunkel. 


‘augh Lauder. 


Burmeister-Petersen, 


i i 
William W. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti, 
neem by Brahms, 


Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, | 


| sO favorably known. 





hael Banner. 
Dr, S. = Penfield, 
iesberg, 
Emil Pes 
Otto Sutro, 
Cari Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 
Carl Millécker, 
G. W. Hunt. 
es Bizet, 
rakes A. Brockhoven, 
Sherwood, 


Poschielil 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
i, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydon Monument, 
— Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 
Jules Jordan. 
Albert R. Parsons. 
Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason. 
Pasdeloup. 
Anna Lankow. 
Maud Powell. 
Max Alvary. 
osef Hofmann. 
andel. 
Carlotta F. Pinner. 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker, 
Henry Duzensi. 
Emma Juch. 
Fritz Giese, 
Anton Seidl, 
Max Leckner, 
Max Spicker. 





— Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner, 
Mary Howe. 

Attalie Claire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister, 
W. J. Lavin. 

Niles W. Gade. 
Hermann Levi. 


Edward Chadfield. 


| domain of music. 


FTER an absence of exactly four months our Mr, 
Otto Flcersheim returned last Thursday from Eu- 


rope, where, as his annual custom, he spent the summer 


in the various art centres, such as London, Paris, Berlin, 
Bayreuth, Leipsic, Dresden, Cologne, &c. The value of 
personal observation of the progress in contemporaneous 


views with such eminent musicians and critics as Edward 
Lassen, Jean Louis Nicodé, Felix Draeseke, Richard 
Strauss, Bernard Stavenhagen, Franz Rummel, Dr. 
Richard Pohl, Otto Lessmann, Otto Neitzel, Georg Da- 
vidsohn, Dr. Paul Simon, Martin Krause, Emanuel Cha- 
brier, Ernest Reyer, Massenet, Lalo, Lacome, Halir, 
Griitzmacher, William Dayas, Arthur Bird, Professor 
Ebrlich, Sarasate, D’Albert, the two Scharwenkas, Mar- 
tin Roeder, Levi, Richter, Mottl and many others, too 
numerous to mention, cannot be overestimated. It 
widens the musical horizon and broadens the judgment 
of a musical critic who is earnest in his profession and 
who wants to keep abreast of the times, 

Mr. Floersheim’s last evening in Europe was spent at 
Rotterdam with his one time teacher and old friend, 
Frederic Gernsheim, the eminent composer and con- 
ductor. Professor Gernsheim showed him his latest 
compositions, among which a fine sonata for violin and 
piano in C major took foremost rank and commanded 
attention on account of the freshness and richness of its 
thematic material and the ability in development and 
almost classic severity of form for which its composer is 
He played the piano part with his 
old time vigor and virtuosity, while the difficult violin 
part was interpreted in exceptionally fine style by Con- 
certmeister Dessau, of Rotterdam, an artist who is not 
unwilling to come to the United States and who would 


| 
doubtless prove a great acquisition for New York's 


musical life, as we cannot boast of a violinist of equal 


| powers and as the most important position of concert- 


master in our principal orchestras has of late always 
been filled by violinists of the third or fourth rank. 








DR. PAUL CARUS ON WAGNER. 
N the “Open Court,” of Chicago, a weekly journal 


devoted to metaphysical questions and ably edited 
by Dr. Paul Carus, we find in the issue of Septem- 


| ber 26 an article entitled “ Richard Wagner,” written 
| by the editor, which is well worthy of consideration. 
| Wagner's career is briefly sketched, and his obligations 


to Schopenhauer are dwelt upon, although Dr. Carus 
states that he himself is not in sympathy with the teach- 
ings of the great idealistic pessimist, deprecating as he 
does his pessimism and advocating in its stead the doc- 
trine of ‘“‘ meliorism to lead humanity onward through 
constant struggles and efforts to ever higher ideals.” 
The study, though a short one, is in the main inter- 
esting, evidently written, however, from the point of 
view of a layman. Some of the writer’s conclusions 
are, we think, unwarrantable and show the hand of one 
who, while he is thoroughly at home on the troubled 
sea of metaphysics, is not altogether at his ease in the 
Dr. Carus prefaces this article as 


follows: 

Germany in the last twenty years has become dramatic. The nation of 
poets and thinkers has been aroused from its dreams and has taken—what 
was before considered impossible— an active and prominent part in the 
political affairs of the world. 

At the same time the music of Germany has devoloped in a similar way; 
it has struggled for dramatic expression. After Mozart and Haydn, Beet- 
hoven had attained the highest possible summit of musical grandeur. 





Beethover is a philosopher like Kant; his sonatas and symphonies are 
essays full of deep thought, He propounds a theme with a certain mjotive 
and then argues about the proposition from every possible standpoint, in 
variations connected with each other in strict logical order. 

Yet Beethoven is also a lyric poet hke Goethe. His music is the expres- 
sion of a deep emotion, and as he broods over some fretting pain of his 
heart he reveals to his listeners his disappointment, his sorrow and his 
grief, and he leads them through the labyrinth of his breast from emotion 
to emotion, as one psychical state of mind naturally follows another, till 
he finds comfort and peace in the temple of his goddess, where music re- 
stores harmony to the dissonant and jarring chords of his afflicted soul. 

Music has ever been idered as the rep ion of human emo- 
tions. Beethoven's genius appeared to soar above the sphere of emotions, 
raising his art to the ethereal atmosphere of philosophical loftiness. In 
our time, however, music has gone a step farther and ventured upon a 
field which was supposed to be unattainable. Music has become dramatic ; 
and the one who dared to lead her upon this disputed ground, who bravely 
fought for her right in this province and aspired after this new musical 
ideal, was Richard Wagner. Whether he has attained what he has striven 
for is another question ; still he was its champion in spite of malice and 
personal abuse. 

So far good, although we think dramatic music ex- 
isted before Richard Wagner's appearance — witness 
Mozart and Gluck—Wagner, however, developing it to 
a pitch undreamed of by his predecessors. Besides, we 
believe that Richard Wagner dzd attain what he strove 
for, and that in a degree never attained, too, by any com- 
poser who ever lived. His was indeed a most glorious 
fruition of hopes and daring ambitions. But let us read 


further: 

Wagner is no mere musician, he is also a dramatic poet. He figures not 
only in the history of music but in that of art at large. And from this 
standpoint we must consider his works when we attempt to explain the 
development of his genius. 

Wagner endeavored to express in music more than emotions; he tried 
to express ideas and thus to make ideas the basis of musical composition ; 
he became a musician-poet and a composer of thoughts in musical sounds. 
His works are not operas in the old sense of the word; they are dramas 








in music, 

Our greatest composers, such as Mozart, could easily be induced to 
compose the veriest nonsense. With extraordinary good naturedness 
they accommodated their genius to the poorest librettos. That era is past 
since Wagner gave birth to a new ideal of music. The word is no longer 
merely accessory and almost meaningless as in the operas of old; it has 
become an integral part and the chief part of their musical expression. 
This new kind of musical drama may justly be called word opera. There 
may be a doubt whether Wagner's method of realizing the ideal was the 
right and proper way. But whatever his faults, he bravely dared to cre- 
ate, and succeeded in creating a new department in music. 

This in some respects is a broad conception of Wag- 
ners greatness, and only too true as to Mozart’s readi- 
ness in adapting his miraculous gifts to any dull mind 
that presented a libretto. Mozart’s genius, like that of 
Schubert, was so fecund that he could have set the dic- 
tionary to music if he had so wished. As to Wagner's 
“method” of realizing his ideal, we will not debate 
about; his works speak for themselves. They are, 
and must be approached as actualities. Perhaps it has 
been harmful to the advancement of the Wagnerian 
cause to dwell so often on his metaphysics and his sys- 
tem of Lezt motiven. The student is apt to exaggerate 
these points, salient though they may be, to the exclu- 
sion of the composcr’s many other admirable qualities. 
One forgets all about the dry skeleton of theories when 
one is confronted by the palpitating flesh and blood 
creations of the master. With all of Wagner’s enor- 
mous faculty of synthesis, he had also in the same de- 
gree a marvelous gift of analysis. He is ever seeking 
types, but ever individualizing. He preaches, but it is 
poetry ; he philosophizes, but it is passion, not platitudes ; 
he is a dreamer, but his dreams are solid realities. 
Speaking of Schopenhauer’s inconsistency in declaring 
music not to be in need of words or the action of the 
drama, Dr. Carus says : 


Although Wagner, in the attempt at deepening the import and signifi- 
cance of music, followed his guide, Schopenhauer, in some respects per- 
haps too closely, he certainly rejected the doctrine of the indifference of 
the words and therewith the impossibility of dramatic music, which 
Schopenhauer proclaimed. But if music expresses wil/, and if melody 
symbolizes human aspirations, why should music not be dramatic? In- 
deed, from the premises of Schopenh “s explanation of music, it is the 
unavoidable consequence. 

Schopenhauer would have becn more consistent in saying: “If my 
theory is right and music signifies will in its different stages of objectifi- 
cation, if melody represents the aspirations and struggles of mankind, 
the notes of music ought to express the deeds of man; they must be 
dramatic.” 

Wagner was bold enough to realize it. He wasa faithful believer in 
Schopenhauer and speaks in a passage of his essays about the exorbitant 
difficulties which a proper conception of Schopenhauer’s philosophy has 
to face ; he recommends it as the basis of all culture, both intellectual 
and ethical, and adds: * All our labor should be devoted to its realization 
in every province of life. If we succeeded in that, the beneficent and re- 
generative result would be immeasurable.” 

Wagner, indeed, has acted accordingly ; 
stamp of Schopenhauer's influence. 


But it is in his summing up we dissent most strongly 
from the writer: 

Wagner’s music is full of abnormal combinations and accords that defy 
all rules of harmony ; ingenious whims abound and imitators of this sys- 
tem would be apt to lead composition to utter ruin, But then he has. 
exaggerated his style in such a way that none will eve rbe able to out- 
Herod him. Wagner succeeded in spite of his negligence of fundamental 
rules, in spite of the dangerous lack of regularity and musical law. He 
succeeded ; the earnestness of his aspirations and the high and noble aim 
of his soul, compelling him to go on in his path, in spite of all opposition. 
His confidence is like the divine faith of a prophet, and the perseverance 
with which he pursues his visions impresses his auditors with the sin- 
cerity of his ideals. If we blame the form of Wagner’s works of art, we _ 
must acknowledge his genius, who conjured the phantom of a dramati¢t 





all his works of art bear the 
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opera from the realm of the ideal, and we cannot send it away. It will 


haunt us until it is fully realized. 

Wagner is not the end and consummation of all musical development 
beyond which it is impossible to go. He is the starting point fora new 
development, and the faults of which he is accused, and, maybe, im many 
cases certainly is guilty of—his very faults indicate that there is scope for 
improvement and further development. 

The merit of Wagner is his ideal of dramatic music; 
his romanticism* sicklied over with pessimistic world 
tion. The object of art is by no means a vague phantasy of impossible 
fairy visions in a transcendental ghost land of miracles; its object is the 
representation of human ideals here on carth, in this real world of ours 
Accordingly art should not lead us to a total renunciation of curselves 
and of our aspirations, it should teach the resignation of egotistic desires 
only to purify our hopes and longings. The hero of a tragedy must not 
be the victim of his own despair, but rather a sacrifice for progress on the 
altar of the ideal. Thus art will not be a guide to suicide, but to higher 
existence and to a nobler life. It will not destroy but preserve. 

The poet composer of the future should unite Wagner's dra- 
matic vigor with classic beauty. Instead of confounding the public 
with mystic phrases (as does Wagner in his “ Parsifal’’) he should show 
us the grandeur of the simplicity of truth. The dramatic action of word 
operas should bea faithful image of real life, not for the sake of world 
renunciation, but for elevating the hearts of the auditors and strengthen- 
ing the faith in their ideals. 


Why Dr. Carus should assert that Wagner’s music 
is full of abnormal harmonies is difficult to discover. 
Why aénormal? Why system? Wagner simply used 
the tones of the scale he found before him; he never 
wrote bad harmonies, and certainly did not neglect fun- 
damental rules, for if he had done so he could not have 
written at all. He no more lacked “regularity’’ than 
Bach; he was just as logical within his own sphere as 
was the great master of counterpoint. That Wagner 
is not the last, though he is the latest, link in the great 
chain of musical development we sincerly hope, for art 
is eternal and great names in it are but stepping stones. 
It is merely the old story that Dr. Carus is retelling us, 
which was whispered in Mozart's day, talked of in 
Beethoven’s time, and stormed about in our present 
epoch. Mozart was too advanced for his public, 
Beethoven was considered a dangerous innovator, and 
Wagner is an iconoclast. A few years will soften down 
all these asperities of judgment and those “abnormal 
combinations” will be as simple as that two and two are 
four. Wagner is not all fairy tale; he is human, very— 
witness “ Meistersinger” and “ Tristan ”’—but he knew 
the value cf the myth and its capability of musical treat- 
mentand the impossibility of music ever accommodating 
itself to the vulgar realistic side of our drama. Music 
ever idealizes ; we see that in the “ Meistersinger,”” where 
the lowly cobbler almost attains heroic proportions, al- 
though ever human and ever loving. 

The suicidal tendencies of the Wagner music drama 
we fail utterly to discover—renuncéation, not annihila- 
tion, is the keynote of all of these great creations. We 
also fail to realize how Wagner confounds his public in 
* Parsifal” with “ mystic phrases,” for in that drama, of 
which the Messiah is the prototype, one may find music, 
philosophy and religion united in the most harmonious 
ensemble. Lofty truths, noble actions and lovely har- 
monies blend together, an ineffaceable trinity in one’s 
mind ; and it is here we think Richard Wagner is at his 
highest, for without a suspicion of didacticism he 
preaches the great world truths to humanity, and 
whether they be Buddhistic, Hebrew or Christian, their 
value is permanent and deep abiding. Mysticism in a 
certain degree is a concomitant of great thoughts, for in 
‘“‘Parsifal’’ art is a holy sanctuary to be approached 
with pure hearts and reverend thoughts; but the at- 
mosphere, too rarefied for any but fine natures, is ever 
bracing, ever lucid, and its effects ever refreshing and 
noble. 

Cavil at Wagner, recount his many weaknesses, point 
out his many flaws, jeer at his earnestness, probe his 
faults to the quick, you have still left one of the most 
gigantic minds of this century, teeming as it does with 
great names. 


his fault is 
renuncia- 








M. T. N. A. 


Special Notice to American Composers. 


HE program committee of the Music Teach- | 


ers’ National Association begs to inform American com- 


posers that from October I they are requested to send such | 


compositions as they deem worthy of inspection by the exam- 
ing committee of American compositions. Section 12 of the 


by-laws reads as follows : 


(a) American composers who destre to compete for the honor of having | 


their compositions performed before the association shall send their compo- 


sitions to the chairman of the board of examiners, and at the same time a | 
sealed envelope to the secretary bearing a fictitious name and motto and | 
| Hans von Biilow to play twenty concerts in New York, Balti- 


return address and containing the composer’s real name. Compositions 
may be sent at any time, but must be in the hands of the chairman of the 
board before February t5. 


(6) Competitors shall prepare their compositions for examination as fol- 


ows: The composer’s name—and, in case of a published work, also the | 


publisher's name—and all mark of advertisements of publishers cut out or 
made illegible. Each composition shall bear the time required for per- 
formance and a fictitious name and motto on the sealed envelope sent to 
the secretary. 

(c) If any competitor shall in any way intentionally disclose his identity 





to any members of the board of examiners he shall have no representation 


that year. 
(¢) Competitors can compete in all classes called for, but must use the 


same fictitious name and motto in ali classes. 

(e) Competition shali be open to all resident musicians who are members 
of the M. T. N, A. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
1889-90: Arthur Foote. 2 West Cedar-st., Boston, Mass.; 
Ad. M. Foerster, Box 883, Pittsburgh, Pa.; August Hyllested, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. Alternate, A. T. Epstein, 
2214 Lucas-pl., St. Louis, Mo. 

In accordance with the requirements of the resolutions the 
program committee have the honor to make the following 


examiners for 


report: 

An efficient orchestra, chorus, organ, string quartet, solo 
performers and vocalists may be depended upon for the per- 
mance of American compositions. 

The following classified list may be considered to include 
the number of compositions required for the concerts of the 
next meeting : 

OF ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 
One complete symphony, two or three overtures, two fan- 
tasies, two orchestral suites. 
OF CHORUS MUSIC, WITH ORCHESTRA. 
Two cantatas, one oratorio, some unaccompanied choruses. 
OF SOLI, WITH ORCHESTRA, 
One piano concerto, one violin concerto. 
OF CHAMBER MUSIC, 

String quartets, trios and quartets for piano and string instru- 
ments, sonatas for organ and piano, piano and violin or vio- 
loncello sonatas or suites for the same, miscellaneous organ, 
piano and violin works, vocal, &c. 

The program committee feel that it is necessary to bring 
out the smaller works of our American composers, such as 
piano, violin, ‘cello, vocal, &c., as the number of such works 
required is unlimited in regard to authors. But the committee 
would request the composers not to send more than a couple 
of compositions for examination, in order not to overcrowd the 
examining committee with unnecessary work. 

Competitors should send their works with a fictitious name 
and motto to Mr. Arthur Foote, 2 West Cedar-st., Bos- 
ton, Mass., chairman of the examining committee, not later 
than February 15, in order that the accepted works shall have 
the benefit of sufficient rehearsals. Composers will also send 
a sealed envelope to the secretary, Mr. H. S. Perkins, 162 
State-st., Chicago, Ill., with the same fictitious name and 
motto clearly written upon the outside, and his real name and 
address inclosed. 

CaLixA LAVALLE, 
Witson G. SMITH, >} Program Committee. 
F. ZIEGFELD, 








HOME NEWS. 


The concert season opens in Brooklyn this even- 
ing with the Thomas testimonial concert, for which a “‘ re- 
quest program,” determined by popular vote, has been ar- 
ranged, It includes the overtures to ‘‘ Tannhiuser” and 
‘William Tell,” Liszt's Hungarian fantasia, Schumann’s 
‘‘Traumerei,” the andante from the fifth symphony, a 
Strauss waltz, and Myerbeer’s first ‘‘ Torchlight March,”’ 
Mr. Joseffy will play Chopin’s berceuse, a valse of his own 
and a Scbubert march. 

There is a scheme afoot to transform the old 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, at Broadway, Sixth-ave., 
Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth streets, into a commodious and 
beautiful music hall. Various plans have been suggested be- 
fore for using this site for amusement purposes, and the pres- 
ent one includes a theatre in connection with the music hall, 
anda roof garden. It is said thatthe chief backer of the 
scheme is Mr. Robinson, owner of the Wonderland Theatre 
in Buffalo and of a theatre in Detroit. The report is that a 
lease of the ground for ten years has been obtained and that 
trouble has already arisen with the Building Department in 
regard to plans. 

The thirty-second season of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society will open with the public rehearsal at the 
Academy of Music on Friday afternoon, November 8, the 
concert following, as usual, on Saturday evening. The pro- 
gram will be made of compositions by Beethoven and Wag- 
ner, The former will be represented by his ‘* Coriolanus”’ 
overture, the fourth symphony and a recitative and aria 
from the ‘‘ Ruins of Athens.” The Wagner numbers will be 
the ‘‘Faust’’ overture, ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl,” ‘‘ Ride of the 
Valkyries,” ‘‘ Wotan’s Farewell” and the magic fire scene. 
The soloist will be Emil Fischer. The society will give 
six concerts and six public rehearsals in the course of the 
winter. 

——Mr. Leo Goldmark, the representative of Richard 
Wagner’s heirs in America and England, who recently returned 
from Europe, brought with him a contract which binds Dr. 


| more, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati under his 


Management next spring. The great pianist will again be 
heard in his ‘‘ Beethoven Cycle,” but will add several new 
concertos never before played by him in this country. He 
will also conduct two orchestral concerts. Mr. Goldmark said 
that his brother Carl is engaged in writing a new grand opera, 
which will be ready for production during the next season, 





** Prometheus,” a new 
It is to 


It is on the subject of ‘*‘ Egmont.” 
overture by Goldmark will be heard here this winter. 
be played from MS. by the Philharmonic Society. —'* Herald.” 


The teachers of this city and vicinity have organ- 
ized the Teachers’ Music Association, in order to promote the 
study of vocal music in the public schools and to improve the 
methods of teaching the same. The officers are as follows: 
Frank H. Damrosch, president ; Elijah A. Howland, vice-pres- 
ident; Miss Kate G. Broderick, vice-president ; John Walsh, 
secretary and treasurer; Frank D. Beattys, corresponding 
Poland and Miss Sara J, 
The association is 


It is intended to without 


secretary ; Superintendent A. B. 
J. McCaffery, 
broad and liberal in its aims. 
delay three classes—one for those who desire to acquire the 
ability to teach the rudiments of music, one for those who 
wish to pursue an advanced course in sight singing and har- : 
mony, and one for beginners, those desirous of learning to 


execulive committee. 
form 


read music at sight, 


Mr. T. F. Seward sends usa circular from which 
we copy the following : ‘‘ Teachers and religious workers in 
England have discovered and are making great use of a means 
for reaching and helping the masses of the people through a 
new application of the power of music. By the aid of the 
tonic sol-fa system it is found that singing from notes can be 
taught as easily as reading from a newspaper. Music is thus 
carried directly into the homes of the people. The 
tem is regarded as an essential factor in all the English philan- 
temperance, free kindergartens, 


new sys- 


thropic work—missions, 
children’s asylums, and such institutions as Toynbee Hall 
and the People’s Palace. The New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, No. g University-pl., proposes, 
through its department of music (under the Prof. Theodore 
F. Seward), to prepare workers in this city for this new form 


of usefulness.’ 


——Among the many suggestions concerning the 


world’s fair and its attractions one of the best is that a 
great female orchestra shall be trained in the interim and pre- 
pared to furnish part of the music. One of the most popular 
features of the Paris Exposition has been Princess Lily Dol- 
gorouki’s Russian Female Orchestra, a band of young women 
from her estates dressed in the national costume of a white 
blouse and skirt, with bands of Russian embroidery and a 
spangled red velvet coronet. These girls Princess Dolgorouki 
had collected and trained herself, by way of passing the time 
when she was at home on her estates, which are very remote 
and out of the line of travel. They proved such apt pupils that 
she hired a musician to train them with much care, and brought 
them to Paris with her, where they made a great impression 
playing their national airs. There is a ladies’ orchestra in 
this city, founded and led by the daughters of 
Hewitt, and when it made its first and only public appearance 
on the Lyceum stage on the occasion of some amateur the- 
atricals for charity it created a genuine sensation. There are 


a great many excellent violinists and harpists in New York 


ex-Mayor 


of the gentler sex, and it would be easy to collect players for 
the other instruments and get them in training before 1892. 
A really good female orchestra would be a great novelty 
and attraction and would give a number of women a per- 
sonal interest in the fair, and a chance to show the outside 
world what American women are capable of in instrumental 
music. They long ago showed Europe that they were capable 
of the very highest achievements vocally. 


——tThe sixth season of grand opera in German atthe 
Metropolitan Opera House will begin on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, November 27, and continue until March 22. The list 
of operas from which the répertoire will be selected is here- 
with given: 


“ Rienzi”..... ‘ 

“ Flying Dutchman”’.. 

** Tannhiuser"’ 

** Lohengrin ”’. ; 
“Die Meistersinger "’. 

* Tristan und Isolde” 

“* Rheingold ”’.. 

“Die Walkiire”.. .. 

“* Siegfried ”.. P chee 
* Die Gétterdimmerung " 
**Les Huguenots”’..... 

“ L’ Africaine ”’ 

‘* Le Prophéte”’. 


Richard Wagner 


Meyerbeer 


“Il Trovatore”’, 
** Bal Masqué”’ . 
** Otello” ave 
** Queen of Sheba” 
RPT cans sue 
s* William Tell” 


‘* Trompeter von Siickingen”’ 


.-Goldmark 
Gounod 
-Rossini 

Nesslet 
..Halévy 
...Lalo 
Auber 


. Beethoven 


‘*La Juive”’ aeons 
“Le Roid'Ys”".... 
“* Masaniello ” 
md ee ee 
“ Barber of Bagdad”’. 
“Templar und Judin” 
ft msivtd , ... Bellin 
** Euryanthe ...Weber 
.Ponchielli 
--Mozart 


-Cornelius 


.Marschner 


‘* La Gioconda”’ 
**Don Giovanni”’. adie Wek cess aeehGveeuge ‘ ewes 
Organist and choirmaster desires an appointment. 


Seventeen years’ experience; successful trainer of boys’ 


voices ; holds important parish church post in England ; 
organist. Highest references. Address A. C. O., THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


solo 
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THE Boston QuiNTET CLUB.—The brilliant successes 
of the Boston Quintet Club, of which Mr. Louis Blumenberg 
is the sole proprietor, on its last tour warrant us in predicting 
for it on its forthcoming trip genuine triumphs, for on the 
club’s two visits last winter and spring to the Pacific Coast its 
The personnel of the 
Miss Anne 


reception tn every city was enormous, 
n/y Boston Quintet Club this season is as follows : 
Carpenter, a favorite soprano, whose voice is of great cuiture 
and compass and in appearance most winning; Mr. John 
the American violin virtuosos, a 
judgment which has been indorsed by all the leading critics of 
the two continents; Paul Mende, an excellent violinist and 
ensemble player; Adolph Burose, a capital flute virtuoso ; 


F. Rhodes, greatest of 


Armin Recker, violin and viola soloist, and last, but not least, 


Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the brilliant and ever popular violon- 
cello virtuoso, This is the strongest aggregation of musical 
talent on the road, and is nearly all composed of native born 
Americans, They are all soloists, and both the solo and 


ensemble work will be of the highest character and the pro- 
grams of a nature calculated to please all tastes. The tournée 
an extended one, and the results cannot be otherwise 
but artistic and satisfactory. We publish on our title page an 


excellent picture of the Boston Quintet Club. 


will be 


A Goop COMPOSER AS WELL AS CONDUCTOR.—Felix 
Jaeger, who is the conductor of the Emma Juch Opera Com- 
pany, is a good composer as well as a most efficient director. 


He has composed among other things a concert overture in C 
minor, concise in form and very dramatic in treatment. 


A GREAT TEACHER.—George Mathias, the com- 
er, pianist, and teacher, of Paris, formerly of the conser- 
is preparing an article on Chopin for an American 
monthly. He is well qualified to speak on the subject, for he 
was a pupil of Chopin and has preserved the tradition of his 


vatoire 


exquisite playing to perfection, 


THE TorEprTs.—That artistic couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
lheodore Toedt, have returned to the city after a pleasant 
vacation and are busy preparing for the arduous season before 
them 

He 1S RkE-ENGAGED.—Mr. Leopold Winkler, 
Viennese pianist, has been re-engaged as teacher at the Na- 


the 


tional Conservatory. 

4 New SymMpHony.—Mr. Conrad Ansorge is putting 
the finishing touches to a new symphony to be heard this 
season 

LENA LirtLe.—Miss Lena Little, the charming 
American contralto, who is at present and has been for the 
last five or six years a resident of London, where she is vastly 
appreciated, will pay a visit to her native country in the near 
She is engaged as soloist for the New York Sym- 
phony Society concert of December 12, and her many friends 
and old time admirers will be glad of the opportunity of once 


future 


more hearing this accomplished Lieder singer. 


ONE OF BULOw’'s PROTEGES.—The favorable opinion 

which our Mr 

Russian pianist, Miss Sonia von Schéhafzoff, whom he heard 
t the Wiesbaden meeting of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Mu- 


Otto Floersheim expressed about the young 


sikverein, has just been indorsed by no less an authority than 
Hians von Biillow himself, who writes to the young lady the 
llowing complimentary testimonial ; ‘* Miss Sonia von Shé- 


hafzoff, of St. Petersburg, to whom at various times I had 
ision to give musical advice, seems to me destined for a 
int virtuoso career. Taught by that incomparable pianist 


nd teacher, the late Louis Brassin, she has acquired through 
schooling a technic the solidity, evenness and elasticity 
which permit her to master the most difficult pieces of the 
piano literature. Gifted 
which has 
s as varied as they were conscientious, 


classic as well as of the modern 


) an artistic intelligence above the average, 


been ripened by studie 
she cannot fail (her happy débuts at Berlin, Frankfort, Ham- 


burg, &c,, are proof of this) to make her way in the musical 


world, in spite of the actual overflow of so many more or less 


prodigious prodigies, and to ultimately replace (even advan- 
ageously, according to my opinion) those somewhat paling 
stars, Mrs. Me Essipoff. For Miss Schéhafzoff 
unites with the verve and vivacity of her Slavonic genius at 
of the German 


as being little prodigious of 


nter and Mrs 


e same time features 


sé ] As I 


letters of recommendation, 


the distinguished 
am well known 


praises or I flatter myself that 
e lines of introduction will contribute in drawing the at- 
n of musicians and amateurs upon Miss von Schéhazoff. 

H von BCLow.” Miss von Schéhafzoff will play on 
November 


ntends to 


1 in asymphony concert at St, Petersburg, and 


come to New York in the spring. 


BURMEISTER.—Professor and Mrs. Richard Burmeis- 
ter, of the Peabody Conservatory, returned home last Wed- 
They propose to 


sday from a delightful trip to Europe. 


give several concerts during the coming season, 


Support HEGNER.—Mrs. Pemberton- 
Hincks has been engaged by Manager Abbey to sing her 
creole songs at the coming concerts of litthe Otto Hegner. 


SHI WILI 


AUS DER Ouke.—Adele Aus der Ohe will be the soloist 
of the first Philharmonic concert, which takes place November 


16. She will play Rubinstein’s G major concesto. The lady 
has also been engaged as solo pianist for the Taunton Fes- 
tival. 

SOMETHING NEW FROM Mr. HENDERSON'S PEN.— 
Early next month the New York and London firm of Long- 
mans, Green & Co. wiil publish a small volume called *‘ The 
Story of Music,” by W. J. Henderson, musical critic of the 
‘*Times.”” Mr. Henderson's book is designed to give a brief 
and comprehensive account of the successive steps in the de- 
velopment of modern music as an art, and does not go into 
biographical details. A very full chronological table is to be 
one of the features of the work. 

A NEWCOMER.—William J. Richardson, who for two 
years past has filled the rdle of solo baritone in the Episcopal 
Church of the Rev. Wilbur F. Watkins in West Philadel- 
phia, is about to make New York city his future home. Mr. 
Richardson, who comes well recommended, is a pupil of 
W. W. Gilchrist, the well-known composer. 

BLUMENSCHEIN.—At W. A. Blumenschein’s (of Day- 
ton) 106th recital by his pupils his gifted son Ernest played 
A. M. Foerster’s ‘* Romanza” for violin. 

OrtH.—Mr. John Orth has removed his studio to 
149A Boston,’ where he is now prepared to 
receive pupils in piano instruction. 


Tremont-st., 


LEWING.—Miss Addie Lewing, who won most cordial 
and enthusiastic recognition for her playing before the In- 
diana State Teachers’ National Association in Philadelphia, 
has just returned to Chicago from the East, where she gave a 
successful series of musical recitals, and resumed her teaching. 

HE IS MARRIED.—Many of the friends of Rudolph 
Aronson, the manager of the Casino, were surprised last week 
to hear of his marriage and especially to hear that it had taken 
place nearly a month ago, on September 9. The bride was 
Miss Evelyn Chandler, of Schenectady. She is not an ac- 
tress, and Mr. Aronson first met her about two years ago in 
Europe, where she had gone to finish her education. The 
marriage was strictly private and few even of Mr. Aronson’s 
personal friends, outside his own family, knew of it till a day 
or two ago, 


THE HiLps.—Mr. Carl Hild, the eminent German 
violinist, and his wife, Mrs. Carl Hild, the accompanist, have 
signed a contract with the Slayton Lyceum Bureau for 400 
concerts. Mr. Hild had five weeks ago the flattering offer as 
first concertmaster in Theodore Thomas’ orchestra. On Au- 
gust 19 Mr. Hild played in Richmond, Va., with immense 
success. The Richmond paper ‘‘ The State” wrote: ‘‘ The 
violin soloist, Carl Hild, was even superior to Musin.” 

ONE OF AMBERG’S NOVELTIES.—Gustav Amberg, the 
enterprising impresario, has engaged Miss Anna Riegel from 
the Hoftheatre at Stuttgart. Miss Riegel, who is a well- 
known prima donna, sailed from Bremen for this country last 
Saturday, 

CaPpEN.—One of the latest acquisitions to the concert 
pianist’s répertoire is a ‘* Scherzo alla Polacca,” composed by 
C. L. Capen, for Mrs. Julie Rive-King, and dedicated to that 
eminent pianist. The work is written in a vigorous and brill- 
iant style throughout, its difficulties consisting of a character- 
istic and independent manner of writing for the left hand, that 
would be perplexing, to say the least, to almost any pianist 
not possessed of Mrs. King’s unconquerable ability. Mr. 
Capen certainly shows his skill as contrapuntist in the work, 
yet he contrasts this with an abundance of effective melody 
and markedly original and artistic harmony.—Boston ‘* Home 
Journal,” 

ANOTHER PrRopIGY.—Another young Polish boy 
pianist—Raoul Koczalski—five years of age, was announced 
to make his first appearance at the hall of the Hotel du Rome, 
Berlin. His selections are Mendelssobn’s D minor concerto, 
Rubinstein’s Romanze, op. 44, a nocturne of Spindler, Schul- 
hoff's Grand Valse de Concert and Valse, op. 64, and Mazurka, 
op. 7, of Chopin. 

TERESINA TuaA.—After the many announcements 
and contradictions of Teresifia Tua’s matrimonial engagements, 
which were considerably more numerous than her reported 
concert engagements, we are now in a position to officially 
announce her betrothal to Count Ippolito Valetta, a music 
critic of Turin. The marriage is to take place in the near 
future and the happy couple will reside at Rome, where the 
titled husband is to take the position of music critic ona 
newly established paper. The chance of a duel between the 
count and our raven curled, lowly chinned piano abuser 
Alexander Lambert-Jaspistein is of the smallest, as the Polish 
Lohengrin has announced that there never was anything 
serious between him and the pseudo “‘ Fairy of the Fiddle,” 
and we are inclined to accept this statement as the truth, as 
we give the young lady credit for better taste. 

GussigE CoTTLow.—Little Gussie Cottlow, the eleven 
year old pianist, made an informal début before an invited 
audience last Thursday morning at Steinway Hall. She 
played the first movement of the Beethoven C major concerto 
with the accompaniment of the Thomas orchestra and also 
some small pieces afterward. 


FURSCH-MADI IN BERLIN.—It is highly probable that 
Mrs. Fursch-Madi will sing at one of the Berlin Philharmonic 
concerts this season under the direction of Hans von Biilow. 
According to latest accounts received here Manager Wolff was 











about to close negotiations for that object with Mrs. Fursch- 
Madi. 

THE NEw GOLDMARK OVERTURE. —“ Prometheus 
Unbound,” the new overture of Carl Goidmark, referred to in 
these columns some time ago, will be completed in time to be 
conducted by Hans von Biilow at one of the Berlin Phijhar- 
monic concerts. Goldmark is expected to attend the first per- 
formance. 


BERNARDUS BOEKELMAN.—Bernardus Boekelman, the 
eminent piano teacher, has returned from his vacation trip to 
Europe and last week resumed his teaching at Miss Porter 
and Mrs. Dow’s young ladies’ seminary at Farmington, 
Conn. 

GODARD.—Benjamin Godard, the great French com- 
poser, has just finished the orchestration of his opera ‘‘ Dante,’ 
which is to be brought out during the present season at the 
Paris Opéra Comique. He has also written a new ‘‘ sacred 
legend,” entitled ‘St. Genevieve,” for soli, chorus and or- 
chestra. The words to this latter work are by Louis Gallet, 
who formerly also furnished Georges Bozet with some valuable 
librettos. 


FRANK.—Germany has just lost one of its best musi- 
cians in the person of Ernest Frank. He was bornat Munich 
in 1848, where he studied under Mortier de Fontaine and 
Franz Lachner, and at a very early age became chorusmaster 
atthe opera. In 1868 he was chosen as Kafellmeister at Wiirz- 
burg, the following year he became chorusmaster at the 
Vienna Court Opera House ; in 1872 he was nominated court 
conductor at Mannheim, whence in 1877 he left for Frankfort. 
In 1879 he succeeded Hans von Biilow as conductor at Han- 
over. Frank is the composer of an opera, ‘‘ Hero,” which 
has been given with success at several of the larger German 
opera houses, notably that of Berlin, He died at a private 
asylum at Oberdebling, near Vienna, where he had been con- 
fined for the last two years of his life. 


NOTES. 


FOREICN 


> 








....The successor of Arthur Nikisch at Leipsic is 
Conductor Paur. 

....Emil Sauret, the violinist, will play at one of the 
Biilow concerts in Hamburg before starting on his concert 
tour through Engiand. 


... Richard Strauss has composed a symphonic poem, 
‘‘Don Juan,” inspired by Lenau's ‘‘ Faust.” He is at present 
conductor at the Weimar Opera, 


....The death is announced in Paris of the famous 
critic, Jules Prevel, who for twenty years wrote the notes and 
news on music and the drama for the Paris ‘‘ Figaro.” 


.... Peter Schramm, the leading vocalist of Denmark, 
lately celebrated his seventieth birthday by appearing for the 
16Ist time as ‘‘ Leporello” in Mozart’s ‘* Don Juan.” 

....Mr. Lenox Browne has in this month’s “ Contem- 
porary Review” an interesting rejoinder to Sir Morell Mac- 
kenzie’s article on the production of the singing voice. 


....A]bani will sail for New York by the Etruria, No- 
vember 23, to join the Patti company. She will sing with 
Tamagno in ‘‘ Otello,” ‘‘ The Huguenots” and ‘* Lohengrin.” 
Albani sang this last week at the Leeds (England) music fes- 
tival. 

.-..Dellinger’s “ Capitain Fracassa,” the first novelty 
of the Vienna comic opera season, has just been successfully 
produced in Munich. The music is said to be in every way 
equal to that of ‘*Don Cesar,” which first established the 
composer’s fame. 


....The last concert conducted by Max Erdmans- 
dérfer in Moscow, called his farewell concert, had the follow- 
ing program: Beethoven's C minor symphony, Liszt's 
‘* Tasso,”’ ‘‘ The Dance of the Sylphs,” from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Dam- 
nation,” and the ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” overture, 

....-An American musician who has been one of the 
successes of the present London concert season is Anna Teresa 
Berger, who plays the cornet. Last Saturday evening she 
was presented with a gold medal on the stage of the Covent 
Garden Theatre by a number of American admirers. 


....Emperor William bestowed the large golden medal 
for art and sciences on Clara Schumann on the occasion of 
her seventieth birthday, on September 13. She married Schu- 
mann in 1840, and has survived her husband for thirty-three 
years, which she devoted mainly to the popularizing of his 
works by teaching and playing in public. 

....Mr. Raphael Roche, a grandson of Moscheles, and 
like his grandfather, a pianist, played before Queen Victoria 
the other day for the second time this year as accompanist to 
Mr. Tivadar Nachez, the violinist. On the former occasion Her 
Majesty told Mr. Roche she well remembered that when his 
grandfather came to court to play for William IV. she begged 
not to be sent to bed, so as to hear the composer. 


....Messrs. Harrison have issued the prospectus for 
the forthcoming season of their subscription concerts at Bir- 
mingham, England, At the first concert, on October 14, 
Patti and her troupe will appear; on November 25 Nordica, 
Miss Antoinette Trebelli, Miss McIntyre, Messrs. Nachez 
and Wolff are engaged ; and on February 3 Valleria and Belle 





Cole, Misses Marie Tietjens, Antoinette Trebelli and Eissler, 
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and Mr. Frederic Lamond are to appear. At the last concert, 
on March 3, Sir Charles Hallé’s orchestra, together with Lady 
Hallé, Patti and Mr. Lloyd will take part. 

....-Oswald Oriando, a native of Chili, and a com- 
poser of some renown in South America, died recently at La 
Plata, aged forty-eight years. 

....The receipts at the Paris Opéra for August, 
thanks to the exhibition, amounted to $92,000, which is con- 
sidered the largest sum ever taken in at any European opera 
house in one month. 


.... Brahms’ new patriotic “Ode” for double chorus 


has just been produced at Hamburg by Dr. von Biilow. It is 
in three parts, the first dealing with the battle of Leipsic, 
which commenced, and the second with the battle of Sedan, 
which consolidated German unity, while the third section con- 
tains a warning against pride and a solemn hymn of thanks- 
giving for peace, 

.... Rubinstein is more forward with his oratorio 
‘‘Moses” than was expected. During his recent holidays he 
bas progressed so rapidly with the orchestration that six parts 


out of eight have already been sent to Leipsic to be engraved. | 
| land Conservatory of Music, and will play compositions by 


| Handel, Field, Beethoven, Brahms, Goetz and Raff. 


An oratorio in eight parts on the subject of ‘‘ Moses”’ ought 
to take ‘n the whole Pentateuch, and it promises to be almost 
as serious an undertaking for concert givers and audiences as 
the ‘‘Ocean ” symphony itself. 

....Panslavism seems to be asserting itself in music. 
Tschaikowski’s opera on the subject of Poushkin’s famous 


poem, *‘ Evgen Onégin,” was recently brought out in a Czech | 
version at the National Bohemian Theatre, of Prague, where | 
it was received with enthusiasm, partly for its musical merits, | 
partly in recognition of the fact that its composer was a Slav | 


and a brother. The Bohemian composer Dvorak has now 
chosen as the theme of an opera on which he is already ac- 
tively engaged a subject borrowed from the history of Russia 

-the strikingly dramatic story of Demetrius, the impostor, 
which in some particulars recalls the story of John of Leyden, 
as treated by Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Le Prophéte.” 


.... The prospectus of the thirty-fourth series of con- 


certs at the Crystal Palace has just been issued in London. | 
There will be twenty concerts—nine before and eleven after | 


Christmas—and, in addition, Mr. Mann’s benefit concert on 
April 26, 1890. 


be given for the first trme on December 14. Mr. Hamish 


February. Grieg’s ballad ‘* Landkjending ” (op. 31), for male 


chorus, baritone solo and orchestra, will be performed for the | 


first time in England on December 14. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ St. 
Paul” is announced for November 16. Among the instrumental 
novelties are a symphony in B flat (op. 60), by Dr. Bernhard 
Scholz; a symphony in A, by Mr, Frederic Lamond, and a 
rhapsody in A and D, by M. E. Lala. 


....The vocal score of Mr. Frederick Corder’s can- 
tata, ‘* The Sword of Angantyr,” has just been published in 
England. This work, specially composed for the forthcoming 
Leeds festival, is dedicated ‘‘To the memory of Carl Rosa.” 
Mr. Corder has based his libretto on the old Scandinavian 
legend of the wonderful sword Tyrfing, on the blade of which 
was written: 

Draw me not, unless in fray 

Drawn, I pierce ; and piercing, slay. 
‘*Hervor,” a viking’s daughter, and herself brave in battle, 
gathering together her followers, sails to the Isle of Samsoe, 
where her ancestor, *‘ King Angantyr,” and the sword lie 
buried. She and a young shepherd, who apparently had made 
love to her and won her soul, pass through the circle of fire 
which ‘‘ Odin” had placed round the grave. She calls on the 
dead to surrender the magic weapon. It is placed in her 
hand, but the voice of ‘‘ Angantyr” is heard reminding her of 
the curse attached to ‘‘ Tyrfing.” The shepherd seeks to 
wrest it from her hand, and falls the first victim. ‘‘ Hervor” 
sings a threnody over him, and then returns home with her 
warriors. 

....In the description of the almost unique library of 
old playbills collected by Mr. W. Henderson, of the firm of 
Henderson, Rait & Spaulding, of London, music type printers, 
are twenty-three folio volumes, containing 2,700 playbills, 
illustrating the progress of music on the British stage from 
the middle of the last century up to the present time. They 
begin with the ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera” and end with Wagner's 
‘*Parsifal” and Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello.” ‘* Parsifal,” by the way, 
has not yet been produced upon the British stage, and I doubt 
very much whether it ever will. The bills contain the names 
of most of the great singers who have appeared here during 
the last 150 years, from Hiandel’s tenor, Beard, Dr. Arne’s 
tenor, Lowe, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Cibber, Anne Catley and 
Charles Dibdin (in his teens), and others to Malibran, Grisi, 
Jenny Lind, Alboni, Titiens, Patti, Nilsson, Trebelli, Albani, 
Lablache, Rubini, Mario, Braham, Reeves, Santley and Ta- 
magno. They almost furnish a history of Italian opera, and 
also show the gradual progress of English opera during the 
time of Dibdin, Shield, Storace, Michael Kelly and Bishop, to 
those of more modern men such as Wallace, Balfe, Benedict 
and Macfarren, and to the last composition of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, Stephenson and Cell‘er, Corder, Stanford, Macken- 
zie and Goring Thomas. Included in this section of Mr. 
Henderson’s extraordinary collection are bills relating to the 








| public 





A new cantata, ‘‘ St. John’s Eve,” the libretto 


by Mr. Joseph Bennett and music by Mr. H. F. Cowen, will | 
| violinist and teacher, will be missed from his accustomed 


MacCunn's cantata ‘‘ Bonny Kilmeny” is announced for | 





old musical plays and the lyric drama, besides various other 
works, down to the recent productions at the Royal Italian 
Opera. 








Musical Items. 
——Tom Karl, the operatic tenor, reached this city 
from Europe on Saturday. 
——Carl Alves, the excellent singing teacher, has re- 
turned from the country and resumed his lessons, 


concerts will be inaugurated at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 

Mrs. Carl Alves, the well-known alto, will sing the 
mezzo soprano and alto solo parts in the forthcoming produc- 
tion of Liszt’s ‘‘ Christus” by the Oratorio Society. 

——The first appearance of the juvenile pianist Otto 
Hegner, who comes to America under the management of 
Henry E. Abbey, will take place on October 26, not Novem- 
ber I, as first announced. 

Mr. Carl Faelten, the Boston pianist, gives a piano 
recital to-morrow evening at Sleeper Hall, in the New Eng- 


The Morissey English Opera Company has dis- 
banded, so says Tagliapietra, who also informs the ‘‘ Times” 


| that the members of the troupe are owed about thr@e wecks’ 


The season is certainly opening auspiciously. 


The Philharmonic Society of this city is about to 
enter upon its forty-eighth season, and will, as usual, give six 
concerts and six public rehearsals at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The first concert is set down for November 16, pre- 
ceded by a public rehearsal on the afternoon of November 15. 

The eleventh annual music festival will be held 
at Taunton, October 22, 23 and 24, five concerts and four 
rehearsals being given. Works by Rossini, Men- 
delssohn, Hiller, Haydn and Gade will be heard. The svlo- 
ists are Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson and Mrs. Jennie P. 
Walker, soprani; Miss Alice Lincoln, contralti; George J, 
Parker and F. W. Jameson, tenori ; Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, 
baritone, and John Morowski, W. L. Whitney and Chas. E. 
Tinney, bassi; Adele Aus der Ohe, solo pianist, and Carl 
Zerrahn, conductor. 

Mr. Joseph Mosenthal, the well-known organist, 


salary. 


places this winter. Mr. Mosenthal went to Germany last 
spring for his health, and has determined to stay there. He 
has been more fortunate than most of his brother musicians 
in money making and is quite independent, so much so that 
he was able to lose $50,000 in the collapse of Northern Pacific 
stock a few years ago without serious inconvenience. Mr, 
Mosenthal has played first violin in the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra since 1848. His place as director of the Mendelssohn 
Union will be taken by Mr. Arthur Woodruff. 

The Choral Union, which made such good pro- 
gress last season, under the leadership of Mr. de Rialp, is 
again to enter upon its regular work. This society was or- 
ganized by some of the leading members of the Society of 
Ethical Culture, and has thus far been a success. The pros- 
pectus for the coming season will prove very irteresting— 
public rehearsals and musicales being important features. 
The first rehearsal of the Choral Union will take place Tues- 
day evening, October 8, 8:15 sharp, at 109 West Fifty-fourth- 
New members will be accepted on that evening, and on 
Applications for mem- 


st. 
all Tuesday evenings to November 6. 
bership or information can be addressed to Jacob Erlich, sec- 
retary, 374 Broadway ; H. S. Dormitzer, president, 27 East 
Seventy-fourth-st.; Carrie Lewi, vice-president, 312 West 
Thirty-third-st.; D. W. Seeman, librarian, 19 White-st. 

So many people crowded St. James’ Roman 
Catholic Church, at James-st. and New Bowery, to hear the 
first public trial of its new organ Jast Sunday night that the 
police had to close the gates and bar the admission of any 
The organists were William E. Mulligan, of St. Leo’s, 
and Romaine Callender, of St. James’ Church. The singers 
were Henrietta Beebe Lawton and William H. Lawton. The 
program comprised, among other pieces, selections from 
Mozart, Gounod and Mendelssohn, the ‘‘ Lost Chord” of Sulli- 
van and the ‘*Amaryllis’’ of Louis XIII. The organ is one 
of Roosevelt’s best, to which Callender’s patent consecutive 
combination action, a new invention enabling the organist to 
set in motion a multitude of combinations consecutively with- 
out moving his hands, is applied. The organ, which is said 
to have cost $10,000, gave universal satisfaction. 


more, 








Very True. 


HE San Francisco “ Elevator,” in its issue of 
September 28, makes the following editorial reference : 


Tue Musica Courter, published at No. 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 


York, is a regular and welcome visitor weekly to our sanctum. It is a 
20 page publication, devoted to music and the music trades. Every week 
its columns are full of many valuable items of interest to the professional 
musician, amateur or student of that profession—in fact, to all lovers of 
music, 

A subscriber in Greenville, Ala., writes: 

Hoping you will continue to fight against all musical stencils, whether 


manufacturer, critic or teacher, to the bitter end, I remain yours, 
W. B. 





Latest from London “ Figaro.” 


Emil Krauss, a baritone, died this month at Ham- 
burg....The death is also announced, on the 8th ult., of Carl 
Emile Wagner, the Flemish pianist, and one of the pupils of 
Liszt. Although no relation to the composer of Bayreuth, he 
was singularly like Richard Wagner in appearance.... 
Antonio Selva, the son of an innkeeper, 
famous basso, and the creator of the part of “Silvia” in 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Ernani,” died last week at Padua....Messrs. 


but afterward a 


1C av c iblish Mr. Ernest Reyer's 
Sunday evening, October 13, a series of grand | Choudens have undertaken to publish Mr. Ernest Reyer 





new opera ‘‘Salammbo.”....Amalia Materna has been en- 
gaged to sing at the Lamoureux Concerts, Mr. 
Faure will likewise make his reappearance at these concerts 
on the 20th prox. The directors of the Court Opera House, 
Dresden, have just issued a special order to the artists forbid- 
ding them to bow to applause or return to the stage before the 
fall of the curtain They are likewise forbidden to accept 
florai offerings—except bouquets ‘‘of small dimensions.”” A 
portion of the circular reads funnily enough, where it is 
pointed out that the instructions apply only to operas and 
dramas, and not to comic operas or ballets. - 
* bg * 

Mr. W. Barclay Squire has, it is said, just discovered 
in a convent in the Austrian Tyrol several masses in three 
parts, attributed to the famous English musician John Dun- 
stable, who flourished in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and who was once absurdly enough credited with being the 
There is no doubt that Dun- 


Paris, 


‘‘inventor ” of counterpoint. 
stable was in his day a great musician, and was practically the 
chief of his contemporaries, among whom were Dufay and 
Down to date very little of his music has been 
known. A three part song was discovered some years ago in 
the Vatican, and there are two specimens of Dunstable’s 
work in the British Museum, the first, according to the notice 
of the musician, written by Mr. Barclay Squire himself, being 
‘fan enigma which has not been deciphered.” Others of 
Dunstable’s compositions were found at Bologna and else- 
where, and these, down to the date of Mr. Barclay Squire’s 
recent find, were supposed to be all the compositions yet 
At any rate, if these three 


Binchois. 


extant of a truly remarkable man. 
masses be genuine music, which date before the Wars of the 
Roses, they ought to be of great historical interest. 

«** 

According to the Continental papers, Prince Henry of 
Prussia is the latest recruit to the ranks of reyal composers. 
It is said that he has just finished a hymn for orchestra (prob- 
ably chorus and orchestra is meant), and that it has been put 
in study by the choir attached to the first division of the Ger- 


man fleet. 


A True Tale. 

HE Chevalier Léon Paul Vasilivitch de Saar 
kow was, as his name implies, a European of mixed but 
correct extraction. He was by profession a pianist, and at 
heart a genuine, conscientious and refined artist. But 
lack of address, personal timidity and a commonplace exterior, 
he neglected to score any startling success. Good pianists are 
not to-day the rarity they once were. It is almost harder to 
find a downright bad pianist than a fairly good one, And, 
although friends and critics all insisted and conceded that 
Saarkow was much more than a merely fair performer, he 
made no great success with his gift. Concertizing all over 
Europe he kept his home and dearest affections centred in 
Paris, and the small and exclusive public which knew him 





from 


there was not surprised one day to find that he had suddenly 
left for a tour in the British Isles. From that tour, however, 
he never returned. Playing only twice in London, he ac- 


cepted some engagements for Wales and Scotland, where 


' pianists are presumably rarer than in the metropolis, and from 


Edinburgh and other large towns he proceeded one night toa 
small town of the name of Glyntawr, where he had been billed 
The town hall was miserably 
Poor Saarkow, whose health 


and announced for a month, 
lighted, cold and half empty. 
had been failing, almost unknown to himself, and who fore- 
saw debts and all sorts of trouble at the close of his tour, 
went about his work half heartedly. He was quite addicted 
to composition—indeed, he labored under the delusion that 
the creative, and not the executive, was his forte—and the 
program contained, along with a Beethoven sonata and 
numerous small selections, a requiem and nocturne of his 
own, The man was ill, cold, tired, disgusted, embittered. In 
the middle of the requiem his fingers grew stiff, refused to 
work, his head fell forward on the keys, his profile showed 
sickly yellow against the white ivory underneath ; he was 
quickly raised by those in attendance and carried behind, and 
for six months he was ill—ill all the time, sometimes worse, 
sometimes better, but unable to move or leave Giyntawr. 

Not that he wished very badly to leave it. He had been 
taken from the town hall to the residence of acertain Mr. An- 
drew Peebles, the stationer and music seller, who lived with 
his daughter Judith, a charming and unaffected Scotch lassie 
of twenty-three, in a plain but comfortable house next the 
shop. First from pity, then from genuine interest, both Mr. 
Peebles and Judith had tended the interesting stranger, till a 
close sympathy flourished up between the bard but honest 
Scotch natures of the father and daughter, and the moody, 
restless, often irritable, but captivating personality of their 


guest. As for the future of the latter it seemed anything but 
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clear. He could not play atall. His nervous system seemed 
entirely shattered. He therefore took refuge in study and 
composition, a departure which increased his claims to atten- 
tion and affection more than ever in the minds of Judith and 
her father. They were good souls of course, but not above a 
little fondness for flattery, and it did seem to flatter them that 
Destiny should have thrown in their way the Chevalier Léon 
Vasilivitch Completely cut off from the 
rid, Saarkow forgot that he could no longer grow 


Paul de Saarkew, 
artistic w« 
in knowledge of bis art. 

During his convalescence he frequently protested that he 
must soon be thinking of going. 

“G 


And where will you go?” demanded Mr. Peebles, 


Look at your white face and 


fashion, 
you are not fit to travel yet surely. I 


in honest Scotch 
your trembling hands ; 
know this is no place for a musician, though, from what you 
have told me of your career, I certainly see little to attach 
you to any spot in particular either in England or on the Con- 
And if you really wish to compose, as you say you 
do, why here is your You shall stay with me, 
at all events until you are strong ; you shall have leisure and 


tinent 
' 


opportunity 


and who knows but that I may prove an Esterhazy 
Scotch fare is plain, I know; brose and 


plenty 
Haydn! 
not probably what you would choose, but they 


ang you a 
herring 
have helped to pull you through a long illness all the same.” 

He 
He, 


therefore, without distinctly saying that he would be very glad 


are 


Saarkow was ill, weak, disgusted and disappointed. 
had a burning, unquenchable desire to be a composer. 


of such a home and opportunities for composition, certainly 
accepted the unique invitation of Andrew Peebles, for he re- 
mained under the roof of the speckless and proper Scotch 
house for ten years. During this time Mr. Peebles, who went 
on in his business just in the same fashion as of old, saw 
Saarkow daily in the study of instrumentation, scoring and 
It him 


whether his works were making any stir in the world. 


composition generally, never occurred to to ask 
He saw 
packages of MS. depart and he saw similar packages return ; 
he mailed letters to publishers and music dealers all over Eng- 
land and Germany, and piles of letters with foreign post- 
marks were constantly received by Saarkow, who, however, 
He was not quite prepared 


him. 


never said a word about fame 


for the revelation which finally burst Saarkow 


upon 
called bim into his room one night and said, ‘* It was good of 
you. Yes. Y 


those Augener, take my things. 


u never ask tf these men—those Breitkopf and 
4 
piartel 


You be 


How do you know? 


ieve in me, yes? But I cannot believe in myself. 


Saarkow unlocked a drawer, It was large and crammed 


with letters He turned them out; some of them bore post- 


marks of eight ten Publishers’ letters and 


the 


sending to I cipsi 


nine, 


MSS 


years ago 
, Which for so long the composer had 
ad | Fie 
me—so. 


rey ting 


beer Paris, London and Vienna. 


you see those—you will read with 


They 


ay [am old—what you call fashioned—nichi wahr? | am 


not of the new, the modern, I cannot write, they say. I have 


it is the old harmonies I give, too 
Haydn 


changefu 

Mozart 
Richard 
iy they, make old things new, so new that you do 
tell 
hear this Wagner. 


no variety, ness; 


much always of and Now it is other, differ- 


ent: there is Wagner and there are Krahms and 


Raff, who, s 

care again for the old things. I you I must 
There is to be the 
I will sit and I*sten and see what the 


If 


so bad 


gZ0 to 
and hear bim 
stival there, and 
vorld has done in ten years, and then perhaps I will write. 
I can kill myself, and you know that is not 
id music 

memt 


I do re r Richard Wagner now, but he was not so 


when | was in Germany years ago.” 


London hotels the Chevalier and his friends, Mr. Andrew 
Peebles and his daughter Judith. She was prettier than most 
Scotch girls and absorbed always in the contemplation of 
Saarkow, who was, notwithstanding the disparity of twenty 
years in their ages, a kind of god toher. The trilogy fes- 
tival with its wonderful music, spectacular effects, water gods 
and air goddesses, German cast and orchestra and hero prince 
conductor was quite the most startling event of the season. All 
England seemed on the gui vive. The chevalier and his friends 
were fortunately there for the opening night. They went 
early and curiously watched the incoming crowd. If it was 
strange to Judith and her father, was it not far stranger to 
Saarkow? The London of ten years ago was not the London 
of to-day. That he had been a part, though a very small part, 
of; he had played once or twice in St. James’ Hall, he had 
strolled into Chappell’s or taken his hat off in Bond-st. to a 
prima donna of the day, but who would remember him now? 
No one. And much better that they shouldn't. 

‘* Milles tonnerres! \t isa miracle? Saarkow, the enfant 
perdu himself! Cie/, why it is ten, no twelve years, since we 
met,” The speaker was a Frenchman with the air mod/e and 
plenty of moustache. ‘* But you were dead, mon ami, Oh 
clearly it is that you were dead, or I should have heard of 
you.” 

‘| was dead, if you like,’’ muttered Saarkow. 

‘** Well, you are alive now,” said the lively Frenchman, ‘‘ I 
will seasyou again. Iam in the suite of the Princess Theo- 
dore Zilinsky. She is a Russian now, but once was a 
Parisienne. Je suis Romaine, hélas, puisque Horace est Ro- 
main, She is gay, and if I introduce you to her, you must 
smile and laugh and not look grim, triste, as you do now. 
Au revoir.” 

Saarkow shook off the interruption and settled himself to 
listen. At first he could make nothing of the music, then it 
began to clear itself. He listened in rapt astonishment. He 
hardly felt delight yet, that would come ; if he had the score 
now! He must get one. He fidgeted nervously for some 
time, quite alarming good Mr. Peebles, who wished him to be 
calmer. At last he could stand it no longer. 

‘Now, I hear,” he said, ‘‘ but I must also see. 
score.” He was naturally remarked, being almost the only 
person in the vast crowd that dared to move while the music 
He got into the corridor and felt quite giddy 


I will geta 


was in progress, 


ered back to her box. ‘‘This Wagner is heavy, he is tire- 
some,” yawned the Prince, her husband, with true French 
Toryism, for like so many Russians he disliked the modern 
German school. His estates were in Russia, his name was 
Polish and he lived in Paris when he had met the fascinating 
brunette Elise, alias Theodora. ‘tI wonder what my friend 
Saarkow thinks of him,” laughed the moustached Frenchman 
leaning familiarly over the Princess’ chair. ‘‘ You do not 
know him, my Saarkow. I will introduce him to you, It is 
ten years that I have not seen him; he used to play well, but 
ever so quiet—quiet, he will amuse you, madame; he is funny, 
this Saarkow !” 

Next morning the London press noticed in its various re- 
ports of the opening night of the festival the sad fate which 
had befallen an estimable though not widely known musician. 
According to the statement of his friends, he left his seat 
during the performance in order to obtain a score without 
which he seemed to think he could not properly hear and ap- 
preciate Wagner’s marvelous music. His manner was noticed 
by many present, who thought him very eccentric and pos- 
sibly over excited. The attendants in the corridor noticed 
him and also testified to his peculiar appearance. He re- 
mained for a short time in the lobby and then was seen to 
pass out on the terrace, where he was found a few hours later 
dead, stabbed with a dagger, which too clearly proves the 
manner of his death to have been suicide, for it bears his own 
initials. This fatal aberration must have been troubling the 
unfortunate gentleman for some time, as his friends testify. 
‘‘ The musical temperament is, indeed, a curious study,” said 
the ‘‘ Morning Post,” ‘‘and it may be questioned whether the 
effect of such music as Wagner’s is more calculated to soothe 
and delight than to mystify and pain certain susceptible, im- 
perfectly educated and emotional natures.” ‘* Would it not 
be well,” said the ‘** Telegraph,” ‘‘for our theatre system to 
be more efficient? Such an occurrence as that of last night 


could not happen if a proper surveillance of persons leaving 
the theatre were ensured.”’—The Toronto ‘‘ Week.” 








Atlanta Correspondence. 
ATLANTA, October 4, 1889. 
EAR SIR—The music loving people of Atlanta were out 
in force last evening to greet Mr. William C. Rehm, of New York, 
who comes here as the assistant of Mr. Constantin Sternberg in the At- 
lanta Female Institute and College of Music, and an interesting event it 





He would have some fresh air 
He used to fre- | 


from the heat and excitement. 
for a moment before going after his score. 
quent a long terrace which led out of the refreshment room 
in another part of the theatre, he might go there for a few | 
moments. Ach Gott, what music it was! In the refreshment | 
room there were three people, two gentlemen and a lady. | 
Saarkow never noticed them. The lady, however, gathering 
up her costly skirts of black lace over amber, followed him | 


in the half light! Amber shone and gleamed, soft and waxen, 
or bright and glinting, all over her priceless dress, in her ears, 
Saarkow caught the rustle and 


noiselessly on to the terrace. What a ‘* Carmen” she looked | 
| 


round her shapely head. 
gleam. He turned and cried, ‘ Elise!” 
‘* Be quiet,’’ she said imperiously, ‘* you were always clumsy. 


I am not Elise, I am the Princess 


I thought you were dead. 





Zilinsky. Give me your word not to trouble me?” 
‘* Elise!” once more cried Saarkow, but the amber dazzled | 
him. What did it mean? ‘ Elise, for ten years ig 


‘* Bah,” said the lady, ‘‘I know. For ten years you have 
So have I, but I will not suffer any 
I wouldn't trust you. I hate you and always did, and 
A moment's search in the lace fold of 


suffered, and so have I. 
more. 
that is why I left you.” 
the ‘‘ amber dropping ”’ dress, the next Saarkow lay stabbed to 
Ten minutes after, the Princess Theodora, whose 


the heart. 





In a few days there were registered at one of the smaller 


attire was as much the talk of the house as the music, saunt- | 


| showed decided talent and ability. 


| Reverie for violin 


| Violin solos.. 


was. The large music hall of Mrs. Ballard’s school was crowded with 
people, among them many of the leading musicians of the city—a brilliant 
audience and a critical one. To please that audience meant success, and 
it was just that success which Mr. Rehm achieved. An interesting pro- 


| gram had been provided, Mr. Sternberg, Mr. Blumenfeld and Mr. Rehm 


taking part. 

The first number introduced Mr. Rehm. It was variations for two 
pianos on a theme by Beethoven-Saint-Saéns, Mr. Sternberg at one 
piano, Mr. Rehm at the other. The younger man, who 1s, by the way, 
one of Mr. Sternberg’s pupils, proved himself a master of his instrument, 
fulfilling all the promises of his friends. He comes of a musical family of 
note, and by his playing, both with Mr. Sternberg and in his solos, he 
He is a pupil of whom Mr. Sternberg 
has every reason to be proud, and certainly has all the ability requisite 
in a successful teacher. Everybody was charmed with his playing, and 
the many congratulations he received were hearty and sincere. 

The other numbers of the program were: 
bie PeS he nia MEROS ESOS U<s0. 6 .. Vieuxtemps 

Mr. N. Blumenfeld. 


(a, Etude in C sharp minor.... osesvonsaebacee Chopin 
Piano solos..< 4, ** Night Song,” op. 56, No. 6..............0-- Sternberg 


PS Se re eae Moszkowski 
Mr. Wm. C. Rehm. 

ja, Andante religioso........ Thome 

16, Mazurka.... ...+» Wieniawski 


Souvenirs of Ireland, concert fantasy for piano and orchestra...Moscheles 

In this last the orchestra was represented by a second piano, Mr. Stern- 
berg and Mr. Rehm presiding. Of Mr. Sternberg nothing need be said 
more than that he played. 

Mr. Blumenfeld won all hearts by his exquisite performing upon the violin, 
He has been often heard here, and is always most welcome. Mr. Stern- 
berg called attention to an interesting fact in connection with the last 
number, that for piano and orchestra, by Moscheles. This was played by 
Mr. Sternberg and his pupil, and was written by Mr. Sternberg’s teacher, 
who, in turn, wrote it for his own teacher, the immortal Beethoven. 

After the musical features an informal reception was held in the parlors 
of the institute. It was a delightful affair in every respect. Hoping you 
will give space of this in your next issue, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, Gustave J, Werner. 





I beg to inform my numerous friends and customers in the United States of America that 


DRESDEN to BERLIN, S. O., 121 REICHENBERGERSTRASSE, 


into my magnificent, for the purpose specially erected, edifice, containing four floors with elevators and all improvements. 


While the ground floor only occupies spacious offices and sample rooms, 
the first, second and third floors, 120 x 265 feet, consist of workshops and stock 
rooms, excelling any others in the country, and, with some pride, I will add 
that my factory is the first and only one in the city of Berlin in my line. 


Being in connnection with the most prominent wholesale houses, both in 


Engl 


ind and the United States, my stock in Musical Instruments, especially 


VIOLINS. BOWS, PICCOLOS, FLUTES, Etc., 








I have removed my business from 


“ Lowendall,” the German law prohibiting the translating of a name, I will 


henceforth stamp all my Specialty of Violins 


“THE ORICINAL LOWENDALL,” 








so well assorted all the time that I can execute even 


shortest notice 


Since the last call of my late representative I had 


proper party to visit the United States for me, and beg herewith to solicit any 


orders of my customers by letter. 


By saving the heavy expenses of crossing the ocean, my prices have experi- 
enced a reduction of at least from 16 to 20 per cent., which surely is an 


nducement to everybody to send me a trial order. 


In the meantime I beg to state that, having 


Moritz & Co., regarding the imitation of my American Patent Trade Mark, 





the heaviest order at the 


difficulty in finding the Thanking my patrons 


lost my lawsuit against 








so as to secure my customers against obtaining an inferior imitation. 
myself so much the more induced to make this communication as several dozen 
of inferior Violins had actually been stamped with the name “ Lowendall”’ and 
| sent as the genuine article to the United States, and I recommend, therefore, 
| that precaution may be taken against fraudulent imitations. 


I feel 


for past favors and hoping that they will bestow their 


confidence upon me in the future, I have the honor to be 


Most respectfully, 


THE LOWENDALL STAR WORKS, 


L. LOWENTHAL. 
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The Festival of Song. 


HE first of the two evenings of a song festival 
arranged under the auspices of the Arion Singing Society 

of New York served as the opening of the musical season of 
1889-90 in a most auspicious manner on Monday night of this 
week, The Metropolitan Opera House stage offered an im- 
posing picture with its massed chorus formed by the united 
members of the following male chorus singing societies : 
Arion, of New York; Arion, of Newark, N. J.; Harmonie, of 
Baltimore, Md.; Liederkranz, of Baltimore, Md.; Germania, 
of Baltimore, Md.; Young Maennerchor, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Orpheus, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Zéllner Maennerchor, of 
Brooklyn, N, Y., and an orchestra of ninety musicians. The 


vast auditorium was filled with a large throng, consisting for | 


the most part of our German fellow citizens, and the greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed, 

The program, like the entire undertaking, was of the most 
ambitious kind, ali the more so when it is considered that the 
choruses consist of bodies of amateurs, and it is therefore 
vastly to their credit and to the credit of the conductor and 
organizer this festival of Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken, that the singing was not only exceptionally fine, but 
that in fact better chorus singing, with sharper rhythmic pre- 
cision, closer attention to dynamic shadings and clearer pro- 
heard in 


of song, 


nunciation and enunciation has never before been 
New York by so large a congregation of singers, 
the case in all their efforts last Monday night, which consisted 


This was 


of Max Bruch’s somewhat tame ‘‘Scenes from Frithjof,’’ the 
four part a capella chorus ‘* Jagdmorgen,” by Rheinberger, the 
Stucken's *‘ Festival Pro- 


effective 


‘*Ecce quam bonum ” in Van der 
cession’ and Edward Kremser’s characteristic and 
‘Old Netherlandish Folksongs.” 

Besides this nucleus of the ‘‘Song Festival” the program, 
which was of the most varied and interesting nature, contained 
the following orchestral works: Wagner’s ‘* Tannhiiuser”’ 
overture, which was most brilliantly performed under Mr. 
Van der Stucken’s direction ; a ‘‘ Legend,” in A major, by 
John Lund, of Buffalo, who conducted his own composition, 
which, though somewhat suggestive of the ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
vorspiel, has but little coherency or strength; a minuet in D 
for string orchestra, by Arthur Claassen, of Brooklyn, which 
sadly lacks originality or even a saison d'étre, also conducted 
by the composer, and lastly Mr. Van der Stucken’s afore- 
mentioned ‘‘ Festival Procession,” in A major, which stands 
head and shoulders above its loca] predecessors and is altogether 
Mr. Van 
and most satisfying compositions. 

Mr. Rafael! Joseffy contributed to the program the ‘ Ro- 
manza” ‘*Rondo” from Chopin’s E minor piano con- 


certo in the Tausig edition. Aithough the favorite virtuoso 


der Stucken’s strongest, most interesting 


one of 


and 





sonority in the ‘‘ Frithjof Scenes,” the solo quartet of which | 


was given in exceptionally fine style by Messrs. Kaiser, 
Saenger, Treumann and Remmertz. 

The second evening's proceedings of last night cannot be 
reviewed in this number of THE MusicaL Courter, as the 
paper goes to press before the concert takes place and a re- 
view thereof must therefore hold over until next week, 








Hearing. 
“an do a great deal to cultivate the ear. 
But we can do nothing to alter the pitch or extend the 
In other 


W* 


range of sounds which the tympanum can receive. 
words, the ear may have the advantage of great keenness of 
perception, may hear sounds extremely small, distant and 
faint, and yet be always deaf to any noise, however loud and 
near, if itis lower or higher in pitch than the tympanum is 
made for. Various experiments which have been made show 
that about the lowest, or what in a musical instrument would 
be called the deepest bass sound, consists of twelve and a half 
undulations in the second, and the highest or most acute of 
rather more than It should remembered that 
human ears have not all the same compass. A party of young 
people, all with excellent hearing, may go into the meadows, 
and some will hear the shrill note of the common grassbop- 
per, and some will not hear it even faintly, but simply hear 
nothing atall. Dr. Wollaston, a great authority on this sub- 
ject, believes that ‘‘ human hearing never extends more than 


6,000, be 


a note or two above the cry of the common Gryi/us campestris.” 
The word ‘‘cry” is not correct, as the insect does not make 
the sound with the voice, but with a little saw-like scraper at 
ts side. He gives a scale of sounds which he found to be in- 
audible to some ears. He found that some people could not 
hear the cry of the bat, nor the chirp of the house cricket, nor 
the chirping of sparrows, which is four octaves above F in the 
middle of the piano. Not to be able to hear this last note he 
considers to be very rare. He believes the whole range of 
human hearing to be compressed between the deepest notes 
ot the organ and the highest known cries of insects, including 
fully nine octaves, the whole of which are distinctly audible to 
‘*the highest known cries ” of in- 


most ears. His expression, 


sects, suggests a curious thought. There are very few insects 
who have to our ears any cry at all; the humming that we 
But 


insects, as well as birds and even quadrupeds, are often seen, 


hear is not made with the voice but with the wings. 


especially the latter, apparently communicating with one an- 
other, when they are evidently to us silent. For instance ants, 


when they meet, lay their antenne# across ohe another; but 


| this may be no more than shaking hands, as with us; they 


| animals. 


holds something akin to a mortgage on this work and ordi- | 


narily plays it in the most enthusiastic and enthusiasm awak- 
ing manner, he was on this occasion evidently not at his best, 
and though, as is well known, his piano usually is his forte, 
he carried it to such a degree that it became positive weakness 
and left the hearers in a most unsatisfied mood. 

Miss Emma Juch sang besides the soli in the ‘* Frithjof 
’ the great aria, ‘‘ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” 
in a most artistic manner, 


Scenes, 
from Weber's ‘** Der Freischiitz,” 
with discretion, taste and a most pleasing, sympathetic voice, 
with some of his old time 


Mr. Fischer also sang well and 


| us, but none of the lower notes of our scale 


may also be able to talk. There may, in fact, be no dumb 
Only their voices may be out of the range of our 
ears. It must be supposed that small creatures, including 
quadrupeds, hear sounds much more acute than are audible to 
This is, perhaps, 


| the case with cats and dogs, who can obviously communicate 





with one another, coming so close as almost to touch noses, 
but making no sound audible to us. Thus there ts not such a 
contusion of noises as there would be otherwise. ihe vast 
difference of pitch heard by different great tribes of creatures 
causes us and them to have, so to speak, the world to our- 
selves.—‘' Good Words.” 





Luisa Cappiani, the well-known vocal instructor, ar- 
rived home last week from Europe, where she spent a very 
pleasant vacation, and has resumed her work, 





.... The Prince Regent of Bavaria has showered down 
a rain of orders upon the musicians who took part in the last 
Bayreuth festival. Felix Mottl, the opera director at Carls- 
ruhe, and Musical Director Kniese, of Breslau, received the 
Order of Merit of St. Michael of the fourth class, the same as 
that awarded to Director Stanton some time ago. Mrs. 
Sucher, who sang the ‘* Isolde,” received the Ludwig medal! 
for science and art. General Music Director Levi, of Munich, 
received from the Prince Regent a baton of ivory set with 
precious stones and lapis lazuli. Mrs. Malten, of the Dresden 
opera, received a golden brooch set with brilliants in a crown, 
Kaiser Wiihelm, after his visit to Bayreuth, sent the Prussian 
Order of the Crown to the three musical directors, Levi, Mott] 
and Richter. 

.... Two questions in connection with the training of 
the voice are to be discussed, viz., when it should be com- 
menced and whether it should be interrupted during the so- 
called ‘‘cracking” period. With regard to the first of these 
questions I am strongly of opinion that training can hardly be 
begun too early. Of course the kind and amount of practice 
that are necessary in the adult would be monstrous in a young 
child ; but there is no reason why, even at the age of six or 
seven, the right method of voice production should not be 
taught. 
imitation, and it seems a pity to lose the advantage of those 


Singing, like every other art, is chiefly learned by 


precious early years when that faculty is most highly devel- 
oped. There is no fear of injuring the larynx or straining the 
voice by elementary instruction of this kind ; on the contrary, 
The 


sooner the right way of using the voice is taught the more 


it is habitual faulty vocalization which is pernicious. 


easy will it be to guard against the contraction of bad habits, 
which can only be corrected at a later period with infinite 
trouble. Many of the finest voices have been trained almost 
from the cradle, so to speak. 


Patti, Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind and Mrs. Albani; 


I need only mention Adelina 
but 
there are numbers of other queens of song who owe a great 
part of their As for the 
other point, I dissenter the 
‘* orthodox ” 
have already more than once expressed my belief thet there is 


success to the same cause. 


am still an obstinate from 


teaching of singing masters on the subject. I 


no reason why training, within certain limits and under strict 
supervision by a competent person, should not be carried on 
when the voice is in the transition stage of its development 
from childhood to adolescence. The stock argument, invari- 
able advanced to prove the necessity of suspending the educa- 
tion of the voice till it has passed through the ‘breaking ”’ 
period, is that, as the parts are undergoing active changes, they 
This would equally apply to 
Yet I am 
not aware that it has ever been proposed to forbid growing 


therefore require complete rest. 
the limbs, and, in some degree, also to the brain. 


lads from exercising their bodies, even in games involving 
considerable muscular violence, or to interrupt the education 
of the mental powers till the brain has become fully formed. 
Overpressure there may te, no doubt, in voice training as in 
of 
bearing the same amount of training. 


other kinds instruction. All voices are not capable of 


Each case must be 
dealt with according to what the doctors call the particular 


‘* indications 
a rule, to which there may be many individual exceptions. 


that may arise. My thesis holds good only as 


A judicious teacher will, however, have no difficulty in decid- 


ing as to the best course to adopt in any given instance.—Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, in the 


“s , 


Contemporary Review. 
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OFFICIAL. 


o 


New York, October 4, 1889. 


and Organ Manufacturers’ Association will hold 
{ at Clarendon Hall on Thursday even- 
BEHNING, Jr., 


meeting 
HENRY 
Secretary. 


() on has, as yet, been organized, and it 
é is if the name given to the preliminary dis- 
what premature. Mr. Henry Behning, 


] flicient secretary of the committee on organiza- 
ssued the call at the suggestion of the 
nittec t THE MUSICAL COURIER, in order to 


rd pure, is bound to announce that there 


no and Organ Manufacturers’ Asso- 





1 «The of the meeting is for the purpose of 

ing such an organization, for the simple reason 
ne eXists at present 

Car) Haake, t head of the Hanover firm of piano makers, has 

countries a method of tuning the piano, which 

to revolutionize the tuning process, The 

ed toa new patent apparatus by means of which 

hav requisite ear, and possessing the necessary techni- 

ning process, Can tune an instrument with pertect 

spears in the trade columns of a con- 


iby above aj 
temporary 


ble desc ription 


Why don’t you give to your readers an 
of the device or not mention it 
\nyone having the requisite ear and possess- 


ing the necessary technical knowledge of the tuning 


an instrument with perfect ease” is 


an Lune 


yd Next we shall hear that someone has invented 


ich any person can play who has a knowl- 


and who has had sufficient practice to 


‘ ) music 


develop his tec hnical ability, 


ESSRS. LINDEMAN & SONS will probably be 

metamorphosed into the Lindeman Piano Com- 

pany, with a capital of $150,000, ina few days. It is a 

fine scheme and it will redound to the benefit of all par- 
ties concerned. 


DDY GOTTSCHALK, of Chickering’s, says that 
E Gildemeester on his trip last week to Chicago 
and Cincinnati sold 250 pianos, and that he took Frank 
King with him as he (Gil) will not travel alone because 
the expense account would not be large enough. Eddy 
has a level head. 


HIS compromising with a man who uses your trade 
mark and stencils your name on vile rattletraps, 
so called pianos, is a dangerous transaction. 

If the district attorney institutes suits in behalf of the 
people who were swindled, you run the risk of being in- 
You have no right to 
The law must 
be respected and if Wissner is innocent he must not be 


dicted for compounding a felony. 
compromise with a man who swindled. 


is guilty it is not your business to 
You cannot 
yourself. Don’t you see ? 


punished, and if he 
“settle” him. 
without “ settling ” 


with “settle”? with bim 


- 


’ 


the New York “ Tribune,” of October 2 we 


ROM 
take the following editorial note : 


The Dolgeville (N. Y.) “ Herald,” in its latest number, reports that 
Messrs. Alfred Dolge and Ernst Richard have been invited to read papers 
on the forestry question at the annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Congress that meets in session in Philadelphia, October t5 to 18. Each 
will probably submit papers. Mr. Richard is the specialist contributor to 
the Dolgeville ‘ Herald” “ The 
respect to the forest question, .a theme so familiar to the dwellers of the 
Mr. Alfred Dolge is the great manufacturer of felt 


and Backwoodsman's Banner" with 
Adirondack region. 
and feltshoes as well as of piano materials, who has created the vi lage 
of Dolgeville, applied there his system of profit sharing and of friendly 
finally shown through 
his own and his workmen's prosperity the virtues of protection. Strikes 


As to the forestry question, Mr, 


relations between employer and employés, and 


and lockouts are unknown at Dolgeville. 
Dolge’s knowledge will certainly be of some practical utility to the Phil- 
adelphia Congress. He owns a large tract of timber land in the Adiron- 
dacks, which is under the management of professional foresters formerly 
in the employment of the German Imperial Forestry Department. The 
timber is methodically cut for the uses of Mr. Dolge's factories, but 
without endangering the maintenance of that section of the Adirondack 


forest. 


LLUSIONS have recently been made to the effect 
that our Mr. Blumenberg is the writer of the 
articles that have from time to time appeared in this pa- 
per signed “ An Old Piano Man.” Our Mr. Blumenberg is 
the responsible editor of this department and does not 
sign the articles published in it for the reason, stated in 
times past, that as his name is at the head of the de- 
partment he does not deem it necessary, in fact he 
would deem it absurd, to put it at the foot of articles. 
Neither does he use a nom de plume in articles published 
in this paper. 

“ An Old Piano Man” is a gentleman who was in the 
piano business in this city until last year. 
he got out of the piano business he asked the privilege 
of addressing articles to THE MUSICAL COURIER and 
to retain his incog., and he prefers at present to con- 


As soon as 


tinuetodoso. He tells us that when he gets ready he will, 
You all 
you know him, and that he knows whereof he writes has 


through this paper, announce his identity. of 
been sufficiently demonstrated by the general rumor 
that he is somebody else. 


Messrs. Weser Brothers, to which we would call the 
particular attention of dealers throughout the country 
who are in need of an instrument of the Weser Brothers’ 
grade. We have had occasion to notice recently the 
rapid progress being made by this enterprising concern, 
and we would suggest to those interested that it would 
be to their advantage to examine the newest styles of 
Weser Brothers’ pianos, which- are made up in very at- 
tractive cases and contain the Herrburger-Schwander 
action. The firm will issue a new catalogue very shortly 
and we shall then be able to notice further the advance 
which they have made in their particular field, while in 
the meanwhile we will quote Mr. Weser himself, who 
says that “I make a piano that everybody is satisfied 
with. There is nothing fancy about it, but everyone 
who buys one may depend upon getting the full value 


= another column will be found the advertisement of 


of his money.” 





The new addition to the factory is completed and the 





great strain to fill orders will be in-a large measure re- 
lieved as soon as actual work is commenced in the en- 
larged quarters. 


HE incorporation of the W. W. Whitney Company, 

of Toledo, Ohio, was recorded with the Sccretary 

of the State at Columbus, September 27. The company 

is a reorganization of the W. W. Whitney music firm, 
on Summit-st., Toledo. 

Besides Mr. Whitney, the incorporators are F. A. 
Wait, A. L. Strough, Dudley M. Coughling, W. H. Par- 
menter. The capital stock is $50,000. 
nheasaedsebceeinndhs 

F all the exceptionally bri!liant business done dur- 
ing the exceptionally prosperous retail week just 
ended probably none exceeds that of the New England 
Piano Company, of New York, under the management 
of Mr. W. A. Kimberly. From Monday, September 30, 
to Saturday, October 5, they sent out from their ware- 
rooms at the corner of Fifth-ave. and Fifteenth-st. 52 
pianos. People passing up or down Fifth-ave. during 
the evenings of the past week have found the curtains 
of this wareroom raised, the gas lighted and have seen 
customers and salesmen busily at work inside until late 
at night. And small wonder is it when one has stepped 
inside and seen the new styles of New England uprights 
and small grands. 

The New England piano is filling a place for a long 
time unfilled in New York piano warerooms in supply- 
ing an instrument of undoubted merit at a price which 
challenges any offered on Fifth-ave., and the success of 
their enterprise, or rather the success which lies outside 
of the credit due to the instrument itself, must be given 
to the gentleman who has for so long been identified 
with their New York interests— Mr. W. A. Kimberly. 
Their new small grands have been constantly gaining 
in every point of construction and appearance which 
characterizes the present ascendancy of the modern 
grand piano, and the new styles of uprights which have 
been commanding so much attention as displayed in 
their windows show that the concern is alive to every- 
thing which is attractive to the cultivated eye. 


OTH the wholesale and retail trade of New York 
B city have experienced a week of unusual activity. 
Commencing from Monday, September 30, and up to 
to-day, October 9, there has been a demand for pianos 
unprecedented in any 10 days at the same time of 
the year. All along Fifth-ave, and around Union-sq. 
and old Fourteenth st., one could see a constant stream 
of customers such as usually comes only during the 
Christmas holidays. The renting business has been 
enormous, and many warerooms which were a fort- 
night ago crowded with goods are almost cleared out, 
and already the retail men are clamoring for more 
goods from the factories, which are more than busy 
filling wholesale orders. After a season of such un- 
usual dullness as the one which we have just passed 
through, this sudden rush comes with additional grate- 
fulness to the trade, and those who have not been hope- 
ful enough or energetic enough to prepare for the fall 
trade must now suffer the result of their shortsighted- 
ness or negligence. 

It is seldom that we have occasion to speak in such 
glowing terms of the transactions and prospects of 
the trade, and we therefore record last week as an 
exceptional one with the greatest pleasure, and hope 
that it is but the commencement of a season of pros- 
perity such as piano men have not known in five 
years. The most striking feature of the past week has 
been the extraordinary demand for small grand pianos 
and, just as THE MUSICAL COURIER has predicted, this 
style of instrument is rapidly securing the relative posi- 
tion to the all popular upright which was formerly 
held by the now obselete square. Everyone is enthu- 
siastic over the prospects for a busy season, and dealers 
had best look to their interests by ordering in advance, 
as the indications now are that it will be but a short 
time before even the most enterprising makers will be 
unable to supply goods promptly. 





—JacobJBecker, proprietor of a Woodward-ave. music house, was fatally 
injured by being run into by the Vienn . Pressed Yeast Company’s wagon 
two years ago. The administrator of the Becker estate sued the company, 
E. N. Cook & Co., and yesterday a verdict for the defendants was ren- 
dered in Judge Gartner’s court.— Detroit “* Tribune.” 
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MATHUSHEK. 





‘s an advertisement issued by Mathushek & Son they 

publish as a caution that they have “no connection 
with the Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company, of 
New Haven, Conn., who use our name but cannot use 
our patents.” 

This statement contains some truths and some errors. 
tis true that Mathuslfek & Son have no connection 
with the Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company, of 
New Haven, and it is equally true, while it is also not 
paradoxical, that the Mathushek Piano Manufacturing 
Company, of New Haven, have no connection with 
Mathushek fére ou fils. 

It is an error to say that the Mathushek Piano Manu- 
facturing Company are using “our name,” for “ our 
name’ means Mathushek & Son and the Mathushek 
Piano Manufacturing Company are not using any name 
but their own, to which they are as much entitled as 
Mathushek & Son are to their firm name. 

It is also an e1ror to state that the Mathushek Piano 
Manufacturing Company, of New Haven, “ cannot use 
any of our patents,’’ for the simple reason that the 
Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company do not wish 
to, could not if they wished, and would not if they 
could, use any patents of Mathushek & Son. 

It is also a mistake for Mathushek & Son to advertise 
that their piano is the “real” Mathushek, for their piano 
is the * real’ Mathushek & Son piano, and not the piano 
made by the Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company 
of New Haven. They (Mathushek & Son) stencil their 
pianos “ Mathushek & Son,” and that’s right and correct 
and proper, if they should stencil them “ Mathu- 
shek” they would soon ascertain the nature of certain 
trade mark laws. 

One more word, as the phrase goes. 


and 


The advertise- 
ment of Mathushek & Son with. the “ caution” referred 
to makes a neat advertisement for the Mathushek Piano 
Manufacturing Company, of New Haven, Conn., to 
whom we extend our compliments. 





TUNING PINS AND TUNING. 


————>> 


N the “ London and Provincial Music Trades Review ” 
] we find the following letter from Mr. T. G. Dyson 
who continues to force his wordy opinions upon the 
English trade, and who in this case, as in previous ones, 
demonstrates that his knowledge is oftentimes as limited 
incorrect: 
With all that has t 


of the tuning pins, the matter as to the necessity of having the 


as it Is 


SIR 1 written in your late numbers re specting the 


eK 


tightness 


wrest pins tighter through the increased thickness of the wire used, and 
the strain upon the wrest pin of the modern piano, appears to have been 
lost sight of ; and as it is necessary to have them tighter, tuners must keep 
pace with the times, and use improved tuning hammers. The best means 


I have found to tune a case that has verv stiff pins is a tuning hammer 


with the ordinary shank, and arranged so that a cran& shank may be 
crewed in at the end of the handle, so forming a very long one, The 
arm can then rest on the shank and the wrist on the handle. By this 
4ns an unreasonably tight set of wrest pins may be turned easily and 
Siac rily 
I r who have been through a course of stringing preparatory to 
r ig, and who have plenty of good modern practice—not tuning 
from 30 to 60 yea , and perhaps older—rarely complain 
Faithfully yours, r. G. Dy 
Mr. Dyson is, we are informed, a small dealer in a 


small town, who poses as the leading light in an organ- 
ization of his own creation, known as “The Provincial 
Music Trades We at 
command what his technical 


knowledge of piano construction may be other than his 


Association,” have no means 


to learn or mechanical 


frequent communications to the English music trade 


press, from which we would not entertain a very high 


opinion of his qualifications to decide questions of any 
interest or moment, It 


letter emanates from the fertile brain of Mr. 


great is, therefore, not because 
the above 
Dyson that we notice it, but because it embraces a ques- 
tion which is oftentimes discussed in America, and 
which it might be well for some of our home manufac- 
turers to consider, 

Frequent complaint is made of the diffic ulty of tun- 

gy pianos (particularly during the summer), owing to 
the extreme tightness of the pins, and the complaint is 
added that when they are tuned they run down more 
quickly when the pins are very tight than when they 
only offer the minimum of friction necessary to hold 


them in place. 


ing of the pin in the wrest plank. If the piano be prop- 
erly bored and strung the pins will turn readily with a 
medium amount of pressure on an ordinary 10 or 12 inch 
tuning hammer, It may be put downas an absolute rule, 
ch will obtain in England as well as in this country, 


ifa pin cannot be turned with a regulation hammer 


wh 


that 


As we have so frequently had occasion | 


| 





in the hand of a competent tuner, then that pin is not 
properly set. When a pin is so firmly embedded in the 
wood that an extra or unusual exertion has to be made 
to raise the pitch of a string the result is, in nine cases 
out of ten, that the pin itself twists without turning in 
its socket. Provided that there is not sufficient turn- 
ing power brought to bear to break the pin itself, a 
piano may be fine tuned by this twisting of the pins 
themselves, while the embedded portion remains firm 
and immovable. 

This imbedded portion remaining firm and immova- 


ble while the projecting portion, unnaturally twisted, 


permits of no action of the pin except that of return- 
ing to its natural condition, and this retwisting with one 
end held immovable and the other subjected to the 
enormous strain of a string in a modern instrument, 
accentuated by every blow of the hammer, occurs 
quickly and presents the seeming paradox of a piano 
getting more quickly out of tune with too tightly set 
pins than with those offering a medium amount of 
resistance. It is no unfrequent happening for an abnor- 
mally tight pin to be snapped short off in the wrest plank 
under the tremendous leverage of a 12 inch hammer, 
and the unpleasant job then presents itself of drilling 
out this bit of hard steel. 

What the result would be if an additional leverage 
were brought to bear can easily be imagined. This 
breaking of pins is more apt to occur in American 
pianos than in English because of our full iron plate, 
through which the pin must pass before it enters the 
pin block, but the English makers are loudly advertis- 
ing their adoption of the full iron frame and are cater- 
ing for American trade with that offered as an induce- 
ment, so that some of them at least are confronted with 
the difficulty in as bad a form as we are, But this ad- 
ditional length of pin thus made necessary only adds to 
a condition which exists even with the old uncovered 
wrest plank. 

The idea of “ making the ‘ wrest pins’ tighter through 
the increased thickness of the wire used ” evidently orig- 
inates in the mind of Mr. Dyson, too. Are the “ wrest 
pins’ in the bass section of an English upright more 
tightly set than the pins in the treble section of the 
Doesn't Mr. Dyson 
“pulling power” is 


same instrument? Nonsense! 
know that the greatest 
exerted in the treble portion of a piano when the small 
The setting of a pin should be 


strain or 
gauge strings are used ? 
so calculated and accomplished, and in a perfectly con- 
structed piano is so calculated and accomplished, that it 
can readily be turned in either direction with the ordi- 
nary appliances at the command of a good tuner. A 
“fine” tuner, one who tunes grands for concert pur- 
poses, needs to have a pin sufficiently susceptible to his 
touch to respond to every motion of his hand and wrist 
secures the exact relation, according to his 
“fix’’ the pin into the 


until he 


schene, when he can “set” or 


wood so that it shall be “dead.” In America but two 
sizes of tuning pins are used, and they vary in circum- 
ference but a hair's breadth. When a piano has become 
very old or is being restrung the first pins are removed 


The removal of the 


and the size larger substituted. 
first pins makes it necessary to use those of a hair 
breadth’'s larger size, but it is only aimed to have a pin 
that offers the usual amount of resistance and not to 
make it extraordinarily tight. 

As to the remarks about tuning pianos from “ 30 to 60 
years old and perhaps older,” let us consider it only as 


an exhibition of Mr. Dyson’s ‘ humour.” 





MASON & HAMLIN. 


—— 


HILE all this talk is going on about the advisabil- 
W ity of increasing the exportation of American 
pianos to South American countries, it is interesting to 
learn that only last week the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany received orders for 13 of their pianos for one 


point in the Argentine Republic alone. They have been 


| hard at work on this territory for a long time, and the 
| result in actuai business done has been thus far satis- 


factory to them in the extreme. They have placed on 
the market an upright piano, the outward appearance 


| of which is much above the usual standard in artistic 


design and perfection of finish, and they are constantly 
improving their grands, which are more and more used 


to say in speaking of the patent tuning device craze, the by prominent musicians in all parts of the country. 


getting out of tune of a piano is mof caused by the turn- | 


Their organ product is too well known to need fur- 
ther commendation at our hands, and the universal suc- 
cess of their Liszt organ continues. In the prospectus 
of the Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, now before 
us, we find that there has been created in that excellent 
institution a new department for the development of 
the study of reed organs, as especially applied to the 
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Mason & Hamlin “ Liszt” model, of which they speak 
as follows: 

The wide and growing popularity which the highest class cabinet organ 
enjoys with the profession and musical public has ied-us to establish a 
chair especially for it. Its field is so peculiarly its own, its usefulness 
covers so wide a range and its literature has increased so rapidly that in 
establishing this department we feel we are acting in response to a 
necessity, and that it will receive the indorsement of our patrons, 

Musically, a well constructed reed organ occupies a unique position. As 
compared with the smaller pipe organs, it equals them in power and 
quality of tone; often surpasses them in variety, proportion and 
vivacity. It is adapted to secular as well as sacred music, while it occu- 
pies much less space. 

To secure the best results, artistically, as well as uniformity in excel- 
lence of construction, the directors have made arrangements with the 


' widely known firm of Mason & Hamlin to furnish their special instru- 





son-ave., having 





ments for the Metropolitan Conservatory. of Music. We quote from one 


of their circulars alluding to the style of organ used in the school work : 

Ihe Liszt organ is eminently fitted for chamber music, or can be used 
with equally fine effect in the small concert hall, Ow:ng to the varied and 
unlimived field which the existence of such an instrument afforded com- 
posers and adapters, many of our better musicians have availed them- 
selves of this opportunity, and, as a result, a very respectable literature 
has been created for the Liszt ergan in solo and in duo with piano. 
Notable among these writers are William Mason, Ferdinand Q. Dulcken, 
Bruno Oscar Klein and Henry Holden Huss (4 considerable amount of this 
music is now being published by the well-known Boston publisher, Mr. 
Arthur P. Schmidt), in concerted pieces, also. This organ is cmpocdinny 
effective, and some excelient arrangements of well known music, as well 
as original compositions, have been written for organ, piano and violin ; 
organ, piano, violin and ‘cello; organ, piano, ‘cello and flute and other 
combinations 

While the Liszt organ is deservedly ‘‘ popular,” yet it is especially 
adapted to artistic use ; indeed, the more cultivated the musician the more 
certain is his appreciation of it. 

We are promised the first of the series of music to be 
known as the “Liszt Organ Library” within a few 
weeks, when a more extended review of this novel pro- 


ject may be found in THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Louis Grunewald Company (Limited). 


S per announcement in another column of 
A the ‘' Picayune” the name and style of the old reliable 
piano and music house of Louis Grunewald & Co, has been 
changed to the Louis Grunewald Company, Limited. This, 
however, while admitting of more extended sphere of action, 
will notin any way affect the management, which remains, as 
heretofore, with the founder, Mr. Louis Grunewald, Sr., at 
the head and Messrs. W. N. Grunewald and Joseph Flanner 
in control of their respective departments in the Canal-st. and 
Grunewald Hall! (Baronne-st.) establishments. The board of 
directors are Messrs. Louis Grunewald, Sr., W. N. Grune- 
wald, Joseph Flanner, C. Grunewald, L. Grunewald, Jr., and 
A. Pollatsek. In the formation of the L. Grunewald Com- 
pany, Limited, thousands of dollars of capital are represented, 
making the company one of the most solid of the many 
great financial concerns of the South, embracing in its vast 
territory two mammoth depots in this city and one in Houston, 
Tex., the latter being in charge of Mr. Clifford Grunewald. 
This combination of everything essential to the piano and 
music business—judicious and experienced management, 
capital and established houses second to none in the South— 
gives the L. Grunewald Company a most auspicious begin- 
ning, which, based on the prestige of the old firm, will make 
itself in the future, as in the past, a potent factor in the piano 
and music commerce ot this and adjoining States, The com- 
pany will carry nothing but first-class pianos and organs of 
the best and most celebrated makers, such as the Steinway, 
Knabe, Sohmer, Behr, Plevel, Fischer, Mehlin and others, 
which will be sold at bottom prices, either for cash or on 
time, 

Tue Musica Courter was the first paper in New York to 
make the announcement embodied in the above item taken 


from the New Orleans ‘‘ Picayune.” 


A Veteran Piano Dealer. 
R. E. C. TRACY, the veteran piano dealer, has em- 
barked in business for himself, and may be found at No. 74 Hud- 
a part of the store with Mr. J. A. 
Mr. Tracy has taken upon himself 
the Conover Bro- 
Independent of 


arranged to share 
Reed, an old dealer and manufacturer. 
the task of introducing a new piano 
thers, better known throughout the South and West. 
being manufacturers in New York city, the Messrs. Conover Brothers 
This piano, which is 


to this territory 


were large dealers, until recently, at Kansas City. 
regarded first-class in all respects, by competent judges, is on exhibition 
to speak for itself, and as Mr. Tracy has been identified with the piano 
trade for many years and supplied our people with the very best goods in 
the market, he could scarcely afford to represent anything but a first-class 
and we presume it is safe to assume that this piano will undoubt- 


plano, 
See him in his new quarters at 74 Hudson- 


edly confirm his statements 
ave.—Albany “ Press.”’ 
J. S. Smith has opened a music store in St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


—W. G. Jeffery, piano and organ dealer, Belair, Md., has enlarged bis 


place. 

E. H. Sherman, who had a stock of pianos and organs, at Butte, 
Mon., lost all through fire 

George A. Laws and W. S.. Morrill, of Charlestown, Mass., have 


removed their business to 245 Main-st. 
—C. F. Grobmann has opened piano warerooms at 310 Third-st., Mil- 
waukee, and has taken the Haines Brothers pianos. 

Mr. John Evans, of Newby & Evans, has been visitin Chicago on 
important business connected with the agency of the Newby & Evans 
piano. 

Mr. E. C. Tracy, the veteran piano dealer, has embarked in business 
for himself, and may be found at No. 74 Hudson-ave., having arranged 
to share a part of the store with Mr, J, A. Reed, an old dealer and man- 
ufacturer. Mr. Tracy has taken upon himself the task of introducing a 
new piano to this territory—the Conover Brothers, better known through- 
out the South and West. Independent of being manufacturers in New 
York city, the Messrs. Conover Brothers were large dealers, until re- 
cently, at Kansas City. This piano, which is regarded as first class in all 
re spects by competent judges, is on exhibition to speak for itself, and as 
Mr. Tracy has been identified with the piano trade for many years, and 
supplied our people with the very best goods in the market, he could 
scarcely afford to represent anything but a first-class piano, and we pre- 
sume it is safe to assume that this piano will undoubtedly confirm his 
statements. See him in his new quarters at 74 Hudson-ave.—The Al- 
bany “ Knickerbocker.”’ 
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NEW STYLE UPRIGHT, 


| PIANOS «x0 ORGANS 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Messrs. Mason & HAMLIN 
in 1861. Mason & HAMLIN Organs have always maintained their 
supremacy over all others, having received Highest Honors at all 
Great World’s Exhibitions since 1867. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN PIANO. 
The Mason & Hamiin “Stringer,” 
invented and patented by Mason & 
Hamuin in 1882, is used in the Mason & 
Hamlin Pianos exclusively. Remarkable 


refinement POPULAR ORGAN, 


of tone and 


phenome- 
nal capaci- 
i i at 
ua tiga 
SE 


=I | 


mm: a5, 





eee ersten BABY ORGAN. 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO. 


NEW STYLES. 

New style Mason & HamMLin up- 
right Piano, in elegant case of quar- 
tered oak; ‘“ Liszt”? Models ; Baby 
Organs, at $22; 8-manual pec dal base, 
82 feet pedal Organ; new model Baby 
Grand Piano; new popular style Or- 
gan, $99. Organs and Pianos 
rented till rent pays for them, 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


MASON & HAMLIN ee 


ORCAN & PIANO CO., a 


. 8 i/ ii 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON ; 46 E. 14th St. (Unica Square), 
NEW YORK; !49 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


WSTASLIESD 1880. tT H E 


SCHUBERT PIANO. 


A PIANO THAT EVERY DEALER SHOULD HANDLE. 


Thoroughly Constructed, Attractive in Appearance, Brilliant in 
Tone, Reasonable in Price, Fully Warranted. 





in tune 
character- 
ize these 
instru- 
ments. pI 


Price, $22. 











eee] 


joe 


Style 2239. 
INCORPORATED 1885. 











Apply for Territory to the 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President. 


Factory: East 134th Street, bet. Lincoln and Alexander Aves. 
NEW YORK. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 


CLARENCE Brooks & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK, 


REYNOLDS COMBINATION PIANO MOVER. 


HE only practical 











machine of the 
kind on the market 
a to-day. Handles both 
S Upright and Square 
Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 
dled. 
SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 


TO 





SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO., Sole Manufacturers 204 Main St., DeKalb, Ill. 


MANUFACTORY OF PIANO ACTIONS 


OF THE 


FIRM OF GEHRLING, ESTABLISHED 1841. 


- CH. GEHRLING'S SON 


(Successor and Patentee), 


59 Rue de l'Ourcg, PARIS, FRANCE. 


PARIS, (878. 
MELBOURNE, (881. 
ANTWERP, 1{885. 
PARIS, 1889. 


SILVER MEDAL, - - 
GOLD MEDAL, - 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
GOLD MEDAL, & 90 


AGTIONS For UPRIGHT ano GRAND PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED ESPECIALLY FOR PIANOS 


MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Catalogues F*ree on Application. 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS, 


11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


ISAAC L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, | 
NEW YORK. 
The best face and nursery powders m 


C.H. HENNING, | | 
Piano Mannlataret, ou cuns sr 


341 East 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. Rice, For sale e e 
25 cts. THORPE t con Se thy 


| 80 Courtlandt St, New York, 


ap) CARDMAR 
0 8 GRAY: 


SPPIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 




















LADIES! ATTENTION ! 


le 
ide 


the most te toilet accessory ever invented 
as thousands of ladies wt 


will testify, among = = are 


e them 


t ially u 
Bet. rst and 2d Aves., Pi ms line Hall and Pamey 


price 
Ma cteutiestniie Ts, 








| 


we” BROTHERS 
PIANOS 
| 


WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., | 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


Factory, 543. 545 & 547 Broadway, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 
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Hawkins Interviewed. 


English Methods Discussed—American Pianos Abroad. 


HE great Bacon once said: “I take al 


knowledge as my province,” and we can truly say that | 


we follow the illustrious philosopher in a measure. ‘Al 


knowledge " of affairs connected 


ests we make our province. 


ringing in his ears like a telephone bell, our representative 


made ita point of calling upon Mr, E. P. 


sociated with the Emerson Piano Company, and at present 


in the New 


with him respecting his experiences abroad while engaged in 


the interest of the Smith American Organ Company. 
Our news gatherer found 


familiatizing himself with the business of his new firm 


in formulating plans tor enhancing the commercial 


ity of the popular Emerson piano firm. 


his errand known, Tur Musicat Courtgr interlocutor turned . : : 
hie } a : ith it whicl Fi dealers, who occasionally meet to ventilate their grievances 
on his inquiry gauge, with a result which follows, ‘ ‘ ss 
‘Why."said Mr. Hawkin ‘I am glad to see you. Glue among themselves, and a considerable amount of vaporizing 
. “ s. ‘ ac se you, z 7 ° 
nurse , ¥ : usually takes place, which pleases them and hurts nobody 
yourself into that armchair and feel as much at home as pos. cr 
ble We want all our friends to come in and try that chair else. 
. " % 4 : te ‘*Is there not some scheme among them to contract for a 
ind hope to have different degrees of avoirdupois settled in : 2” 
hn Sal ri large number of pianos ? 
it from every State in the nion, ‘” > wise > Ww ra oan ° ° : . 
' daiainien he wise, the witty and “Oh, yes! The committee issue a circular and advertise 
the good’ are welcome in its embrace. 


“Yes, Il have been along time abroad, and am happy to have 


had the privilege of residing in Europe, and regard myself as 
having been extremely fortunate in being located for a period 


New York is, of 


course a huge city, but, speaking without prejudice, I must say 


of nine years in the metropolis of the world, 


that it dwindles amazingly in comparison with London. 
Giant as London, is, however, there is more activity here in 
in hour than in a day over there, I have been greatly inter- 
ested in contrasting the English and Ametican ways and 
methods in many lines of life, and the divergence is astonish- | 
ng lo bring forward a local application I may say that the 
flerence methods of conducting the piano and organ | 
trade as tar as the East is from the West, which Dr. Watts 
declares to be separated some considerable distance. For | 
nstance, the consignment ‘on sale or return’ is scarcely 
wn and but little practiced by English piano manufac- | 
I The ndlord system in England is inimical to such | 
irrangements, as the maker is never protected from a land- 
re claim except by a special indemnity. The landlord 
‘ prece e of all others as a ‘ preferred creditor,’ and 
makers are timid about placing supplies in the hands of 
alers for t reason, and also because property found on 
the premises of a debtor may, in case of his failure, be seized 
by the assignee or trustee for the benefit of the general body | 
fcr tors 
As an offset against this the makers grant extremely long 


credits to their agents and utilize bills of acceptance in lieu of 


ready money. These bills are more often drawn for six 


months than for any shorter period, and when the dealer finds 


it dificult or inconvenient to meet his bill at maturity the 
maker generally renews it tor another extended period. I 
know of several insiances where accounts were opened ona 


yasis of six months’ open credit, at the expiration of which 
time bills were drawn for another six months, with the option 
{ still another six months’ renewal. And this is not bearsay, 


but solic for the dealers who received this astonishingly 


id fact, 
ig credit afterward used it as a leverage for obtaining con- 
ee ns of a similar kind from other wholesalers.” 
How the English pianos compare with the Ameri- 
| 
' 
ey don'tcompare. It's a point of contrast, not of com- 
ul n many respects, Inthe first place the foundation 
Er ) piano is of a lighter character than the Ameri- 
nd the largest uprights, for instance, end in size where 
begir Che whole structure of the English piano is small 
ind light, and lacks the grand body of tone inherent in the 
(American made instrument. The tone is thin and fails to 
satisfy an ear accustomed to the full and rich quality known 
and admired in the United States. In point of finish the 


high-class London makers produce some very beautiful work, 


and the regulation, voicing and tuning of a piano from Broad 


wood's or Collard’s 


factory is a genuine picture of refined and 
ate workmanshi, The latter firm especially excels in 
work, kr to 


for a muddy looking stump of atree from Persia, but 


cast and I have known them pay as much 


1 contained the most and beautiful walnut 


exquisite 


s | have ever seen.’ 


re the English makers quick to adopt new inventions or 
ments 
rule, no, There is one firm, the Brinsmeads, which 
and is by 
Mr. John 


is approaching his 


ilways Open to purchase improvements of value 
progressive among English makers. 
the 


yet he can always be found in the voicing de- 


the founder of house, 


ir, 
i his sons have told me that the old gentleman is 


gy to all 


first having passed through his skillful and experi- 


»w a piano to be shipped from the factory 


|hands. But I should fill your whole issue and crowd 


oO ther and more interesting matter if you don’t quiet me.” 


about this protective association of which 


urd so much, What are its objects? 


like t 


SC his. Many dealers throughout Great 


with the musical trade inter- 
With this declaration of policy 


Hawkins, now as- 


York rooms of the firm in Fifth-ave., to converse 


Mr. Hawkins busily engaged in 
and | 
prosper. 


Making himself and 


as | 


| keys, pins, &c. 





Britain had complained to the manufacturers that professional 
musicians were put upon the same purchasing terms as the 
regular trade. They argued that the buyers and supporters 
of the makers should be protected against the interference of 
| | the profession, and that no one should be permitted wholesale 
prices and terms unless he actually kept a store stocked with 
| instruments and undertook the ordinary expenses and risks of 
Of course where no sole 


1 
conducting a legitimate business. 


agencies existed the makers sold to anyone who could show 
himself to be interested either as a merchant or professional 
teacher, and after a time this league was formed, the main 
| object being for the dealers to ostracise and repudiate all 
makers who would not agree to supply the trade only on trade 


| terms.” 
‘* How did the combination succeed ?”’ 
‘It has little or no weight. The manufacturers would not 
be dictated to, and refused to recognize the society. None of 
the large dealers joined, though pressing invitations were sent 
them to add the force of their names to the movement. The 
membership is confined to a limited number of small country 


that they wil receive tenders for, say, 100 or 200 pianos, to be 
built upon certain specifications, and they reserve the right, 
usual in such cases, to reject any or all bids made. Those who 
compete for this trade are given a fixed time in which to send 
in a sample instrument. The maker’s name is not allowed to 
appear and secret marks are employed to identify the maker 
These two objects seem to 
be the main purpose in calling the association into existence. I 
might add that these competitions are confined exclusively to 
American kindred you have sacri 


after the selection has been made. 


the stencil makers whose 


ficed so thoroughly of late. Tie maker who is proud of his 
work and reputation never enters the lists for obvious rea- 
sons.” 


** How about the new association analogous to the combi- 


nation the formation of which is at present being agitated in 
New York and which recently met in Clarendon Hall 

‘** Well, 
is confined exclusively to manufacturers and importers, as its 
It is known the 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Importers Trade Association,’ 


that is altogether distinct from the other society and 


name indicates. as ‘Musical Instrument 


an unwieldy and verbose appellation, but the English are fond 


of resounding and elongated titles. Broadly speaking, the 
objects of the society are to protect the maker and wholesaler 

| against detrimental influences of every kind and from every 

source,” 

| ‘* What are its specific purposes?” 

‘‘It has a number, which may be briefly stated thus: The 
| establishment of a bureau of general information, to which 
| each individual member is « xpected to contribute any knowl- 

edge which may be of service to the general body.” 


‘‘One moment. How does that feature of the scheme 


operate ?”’ 
** Not satisfactorily, and for reasons that one may read as 


he runs. Each maker has his line of buyers throughout the 


country and it isn’t in human nature for him to betray his dis- 
p to 
utilize the knowledge gained, and every time to the inform- 


tributing ints the other members, who would at once 


ant’s injury. The man who divulges his list of customers 


would be looked upon secretly by all the others as of idiotic 


judgment. In that respect this clause fails of its purpose. 

‘ Again, a maker who has a delinquent debtor on his ledger 
is only too glad to gloss over his (the delinquent’s) shortcom- 
ings, in order that others may supply him, which gives the 
original seller an advantage in recouping himself at the sec- 
ond maker’s expense. 

‘*A ‘Black List’ is issued, but the information it conveys 
may be as easily obtained from any one of the mercantile 
agencies, and the only names I ever saw on the list were those 
of dealers whom everyone knew to be in embarrassed circum- 
stances and unworthy of credit. The list also opened a field 
for the indulgence of personal spleen, against which the suf- 
ferer had no protection, as the information lodged is in every 
‘confidential,’ and as it is imparted privately, it is 
lifted away from the purview of legal action.” 

“* What is the next object?” 

‘*The regulation of trade prices has also been discussed, 


instance 


and the purchasing prices of ‘ parts’ of pianos, such as actions, 
But here again the sense of self protection 
enters. Members in the society are no more prone to divulge 
prices at which they buy material than independent buyers 
outside the pale. Of course each member seeks all possible 
information to ascertain if a fellow member is buying on better 
terms than himself, and in turn yields as little as possible in 
return, so that some very amusing cross questioning ensues.” 

‘** Have the prominent manufacturers joined the society?” 

‘* With two exceptions the society is composed of men who 
It is almost exclusively com- 
Sach firms 


do not rank high in the trade. 
posed of small makers, chiefly of the stencil class. 
as the Collards, Erards, Broadwoods, Bechsteins and those of 
kindred mercantile repute have tabooed the society since its 
inception, The large houses stand aloof from the organiza- 
tion, and generally repudiate it, notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts of its officers to invite their co-operation. 


‘‘The society meets monthly, or is supposed to, when its 
members find more or less occupation in ventilating individual 
opinions, which are chiefly of interest to the speaker of the 
moment. There has been a great deal of smoke from very 
little fire, and the interest felt by the members is now very 
lukewarm. I recall one meeting day when not a single mem- 
ber appeared except the secretary, who had to move and sec- 
ond a resolution that he then and there go home and record 
the same on the minute book, 

‘*T hope my English friends will not regard these remarks as 
unkind or captious. That the society is but an unimportant 
branch of the English music trade is a misfortune rather than 
a fault. Personally I genuinely esteem many of its members 
as individuals, but as you have requested a candid expression 
of opinion, I have given it concerning the body as a whole, 
with sincere regard for a number of its promoters and with 
prejudice for none.” 

‘*] am drawing near the end of my inquisition. Tell me 
what chance there is for the introduction of the American 
piano into England?” 

‘* Almost none whatever. There have been many attempts 
by American makers to secure a footing, but no headway has 
been made with the single exception of the Steinway. I be- 
lieve they have a satisfactory trade there, but have obtained it 
by the only method possible, and one which few houses or 
none would care to uncertake—the establishment of a branch 
concern ; and this means the laying down of large capital and 
huge expenses in advertising, with the risk attendant upon 
such a venture. 

‘**The price of the American instrument is prohibitive in com- 
parison with both English and German, and people are nearly 
always scared at the quotation for an American made piano. 
It would require years of iabor and expense to educate Eng- 
lishmen up to the average price asked for pianos in New York, 
notwithstanding they admit the difference in musical charac- 
ter and value. Until American makers can introduce first- 
class instruments at the price of fourth class they had better 
stay out.” 

** Well, to come nearer home—are you glad to be again in 
the United States ?” 

‘*Unfeignedly and heartily yes. The years I have spent 
abroad I review with keen pleasure, but I am glad to be at 
home. One of my principal reasons for returning was on 
account of my wife’s health, and I am happy to feel that her 
rapid improvement has justified this step. I am sorry now 

I am delighted with 
More kind and genial 


that we did not return five years ago, 
the new associations I have formed. 
people than compose the Emerson firm I have never met, and 
I hope to make my experience of service to them, It is also 
a sound satisfaction to find that I am engaged in handling an 
instrument of such high merit. I had Emerson 
piano tor several years, and was surprised and pleased by the 
immense changes the frm has made in improving its instru- 
ments. There appears to have been an attempt to create an 
impression that the Emerson piano is of a grade unfitted to 
rank with eminent names, and its true position has been de- 
nied it by makers of pretentious claims to superiority ; but it 
is one of my objects to annihilate such a fallacy. 

‘The instruments are honest throughout, skillfully con- 
structed by competent artisans, superintended by men of al- 
most lifelong experience. The scales are admirable, the 
finish of all parts commands admiration, and some of the 
It is part 


not seen an 


new cases in fancy woods are of exquisite beauty. 
of our plan to prove that when the very best materials are 
used throughout, and when experience is intelligently ap- 
plied, real works of musical art result; and also that it 
is absolutely impossible for any maker to add several hundred 
dollars to the actual value of a piano by simply placing his 
name above the keys, however the purchasing price may be 
thus increased. 

‘*As the Emerson piano is fast becoming recognized at its 
true value we naturally are not surprised at its growing popu- 
larity, and we have cause to regret that at present the walls of 
our factory are not extensible. This will be remedied later 
on, so that the present output will be largely increased and 
the present difficulty in keeping abreast of our orders will be 
remedied. The success of the Emersons is due to simple 
causes—reliable goods, consistent and honorable dealings, un- 
blemished probity and fair remuneration for investment, ex- 
perience and labor. 

‘* Here in New York we hope to develop a retail trade, and in 
addition to that to make our rooms a rendezvous for any and 
all who may be pleased to look upon our place as a temporary 
home when in New York. We have comfortable offices, as 
you may see, plenty of armchairs, and always a cordial wel- 
come. You might kindly permit me to say that we extend an 
invitation to the trade in general ; that in visiting the metropo- 
lis we shall be glad to have them make their headquarters 
with us ; have their letters addressed in our care; write their 
letters on our paper, with our pens and ink, and generally to 
consider themselves for the time being as the possessors of 
the establishment. There is but one qualification to this— 
that they leave the office behind when they return home, so 
that others may be made equally comfortable ; and also that 
they may like to make use of it again some day. The latch 
string is always out to everybody.” 





—Rev. Father Sheehan has contracted with Jardine & Son, organ 
builders, of New York, for a new organ to cost $8,000. The organ was 
originally built for the Cathedral in New York city and is one of the 


largest in this section.—Albany ** Argus. 
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Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are : 

Duptey Buck, 

ALBERT R. Parsons, 








Pao.o Giorza, 
Currorp A. ScHMIDT, 
Director of Pianoforte Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
Department, L. A. Russet, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Erecxa Utassi, 
Siras G. Pratt, 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
$2 Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE. 
AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 


Catalogues 


VOCAL 
At Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
mailed free on application. 

ALBERT E, RUFF, Director, 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Alto, open for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courier, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wo rsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
free on application. 
_ JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons. 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 

Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
___ Address STEIN WAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., New York. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocai Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 


Mag. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocar Tracuer, 
ee East roth Street, New York 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 








CARL ALVES 
Vocal Instructor, 
1 | 2 Park Ave., near g1st St. New York. 
MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 Kast 81st Street, New York, 


Mr VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIoLoNnceELLo Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils 
Address 212 East 14th Street. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from #54.00 to 
y yet with a discount as formerly of 10 per cent. 

or cash, 








THEODORE PEET, 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 


Address care of J. W. Currier, Esq., 
18 East 17th st., New York. 


In consequence of urgent requests 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA. 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amateur 








“THE J. M. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, | 


NEW ENGLAND | 


CONSERVATORY (6s 


. , : ‘K L. ARMSTRONG, M 
Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in PARE fe Ae or 


i scer ea O.P.CARPENTER COMPANY 


ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 

Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
HEST GRADE 


Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
os Ge 


| 
giving full information, address 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. | 
comer! unio nate REED ORGANS 
CHICAGO, ILL. | : 
Hr. | Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. | and Takiog Styles. 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- | 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music | 


and other valuable information, will be sent FREE op 
application 


The Bidwell Hand Exerciser or Pocket Technicon. 


A convenient and complete Hand Gymnasium for Pianists. 


























ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


'THE HIG 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 





It gives a direct exercise for every movement that the hand or finger is capable of, and allows of a very 
rapid motion, thus securing to the muscles elasticity and rapidity of action as well as strength. 

It prepares the hand for keyboard practice in a physiological, scientific and common-sense manner, and 
does away with disagreeable drumming. A few moments’ exe cise with it will put the hands in the best 
possible condition for concert playing, while i‘s use by students will secure to them the rapid and even 
development of the muscles, and save three-quarters of the time usually spent in acquiring a good technique. 

It is small, light, neat, durable and exceedingly practical, weighs but 2 ounces, is handsomely nickel 
plated, can be carried in the pocket and is within the reach of all. 

Correspondence solicited with teachers and schools. Sent by mail to any address for $4.50. 


G. HUDSON BIDWELL, 145 West 6ist Street, New York City. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 





Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 
Cantatas, Masses, Glees, Madrigals, Part Songs, Trios, 
Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSICAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 
SACRED MUSIC WITM LA'TIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


Edited by BERTHOLD TOURS, 


Containing Selections of the most popular Pianoforte pieces by the greatest 
ancient and modern writers. These Albums surpass all other 
editions in correctness and clearness of type. 

PRICE, FORTY CENTS EACH NUMBER. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 83—Com positions by JoHN SEBASTIAN Bac#. 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6—Compositions by G. F. HANDEL. 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9¥—All the most celebrated and popular Marches. 
Nos. 10, 11 and 12—Collections of the most popular Gavottes, Minuets, Sarabandes, 
Bourrées and Gigues. 
No. 16—Favorite Scottish Airs, for Pianoforte Duet, by ScHWEIZER. 
Nos, 17, 18 and 19—Selections of the most popular Compositions by Fritz SPrnDLER. 
Nos, 20, 21 and 22—Compositions by HERMANN GOETZ, 
24 and 25—Compositions by JOSEPH RHEINBERGER. 
A juvenile Album for Pianoforte Duet, by BErTHOLD Tours (price, 50c.) 
7 and 2k3—Domestic Life. Twelve characteristic Pianoforte Duets, by J. 
MoscHELES (price, each Stic.) 
Compositions by HALFDAN KJERULF. 
: The National Dance Music of Scotland, by A. MACKENZIE. 
Nos. 35, 36 and 37—Compositions by A. C. MACKENZIE. 
No. 38.—Fifty Hungarian National Songs, arranged by RUDOLPH ALTSCHUL. 
Nos. 41, 42 and 43.—Compositions by ANATOLE LIADOFF. 


LIST OF CONTENTS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITION. 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 


21 FE. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


ZECKWER METRONOME. 


This Metronome is absolutely 
correct, very simple in con- 


struction and cannot 


get out of order. 


PRICE, $3.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD'A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ZEITTER & WINKELMANN 
PIANOS, 


GERMANY, 








BRAUNSHCWEIG, 


Uprights and Grands, 


| AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
| TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSIIIP 





ALWAYS CLEAN. 
ALWAYS IN ORDER. 
ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE. 
NO TEDIOUS SEARCHING. 
NO TORN MUSIC. 
NO LOST MUSIC. 


FLORENCE CABINET CO. 


628 Opera House Building, 
CHICAGO. 








TURLEY’S PIANO LUSTRE. 
| An absolute remedy for cloudy pianos (war- 
| Nothing like it on the market. 
Address 


ranted). 
Sample Bottles 60c., express paid. 
MUELLER MUSIC CO., 


; 103 MAIN STREET, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 





| FRENCH, 

Taught practically by personal, special and ray 
method Certificates from American schools anc 
| pupils will be shown, also proofs that the teacher 
| really French, Parisian born (no Canadian, Swiss 

or Belgian), and a high graduate of the University of 

France Address F. Aucaigne, No. roo W th Stre 

New York City 





THE ViRGI PRACTICE 


CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


_ Secures far more rapid progress in the train.ag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the creadful 
annoyance of * Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the lea ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe:- 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schoois. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER co., 
12 ast 17th Street, New York City. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


THE 


mink a 
—— 





BRAUMULLER 
Upright Pianos, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Ycrk), 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


423 Eleventh Avenue, near 35th Street, 


NEW YoRK. 
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Sam & Jesse. 


HE Birmingham “Age” publishes the fol- 


lowing notice and invitation 


ilbert Carter & Co. 


G 
my connection with the Jesse French Piano and Organ 
thod of informing you and the public generally 


te my entire time to the management of the busi- 


We 


, betweer 


208 and 
We 


music books and 


will remain at our old stand 


ond and Third avenues have 
6 


now boast 


Se 
{ sheet musik 


can of the largest stock in 


first-class 
fail 


keep everything to be had in a 


nd w send special orders every day for anything we 


ecur the ency of some of the leading pianos and or 


“ n as good terms in be had in the 


We 


instrument when purchased. 


market, either 
vm will rent instruments and allow all rent 
We would be pleased 
1 examine our stock, whether you buy or 


iny time ar 


as fine a lot of salesmen as were 


take 


you when you wish to buy 


ervice ! 
and they will pleasure in waiting 
Hoping to 
patronage, I am 

Gitpert CARTER, 


Mi erstwhile in the banking business in 
of the affairs of the 


Sam 


ken, 
as assumed the 


French ¢ 


management 


npany at Birmingham, is expensive, 


1 ») extensive 


Women Piano Makers. 
o acknowledge the receipt of 


W" bey leave t 
an interesting v« 


ume from the United States Govern- 


(a volume which we will consider further later). 


| in the United States ! 


ment, entitled ** Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor-——-Working Women in Large Cities,” compiled under the 
lirections of Carroll D, Wright, Esq., Commissioner, The por- 
tion of it which may interest our class of readers is restricted 
t he statistics concerning women in piano factories, a re- 

I which we are not in accord with, since there are 
mat women engaged in the various departments which go to 
make e music trades, particulars concerning which we 
ure not berein furnished with, In the present volume the only 
me 1 ide of women engaged in the industries of which 
Tur M AL COURIER is the exponent is of those employed 

he piano factories at Boston, Mass. No mention is made 

employed in New York and other cities than Boston, 

which of necessity confines us to the tabulated statements re- 

iting to that one city No better evidence can be offered of 
the ntal cultivation of the female workers of the Hub than | 

tion made in the chapter entitled ** General Condi- 

ere itis stated that *‘ music, literature, art, lectures 

ire all within easy reach, and the working girls of Boston 

, selves of such privileges to a great extent. A but- 

hole make ive as her reason for not living in the sub- 

where ving was cheaper, that she would be debarred 

m lectures, concerts and cratorios * * Work is 
regarded as honorable, and the barriers which exist between 
{ ( ure and wage earners may, in some cases, be 

‘ | T « 

The material conditions surrounding the lives of the work- 
ng women in Boston surpass those offered in any of the 
ther large cities mentioned, but the total number employed 

the particular line of which we treat can only be computed 

from the various tables before us. It should be borne in 
mind that these tables treat only of those engaged in the per- 
mance ot manual labor—those actually working in the 

t ‘ ind does not include the great number engaged in 

ipacities as typewriters, bookkeepers, Kc. 

Che first table touches upon a most delicate point with the 
‘ es forms us that the average age of women 
f ve years and 10 months, Of these one began at 

11, one at 15, two at 17 and one owns up to Ig 

I rest ‘ me is a compilation for 1888, and we are in 
‘ ta ssured that one has been engaged at 

er W ‘ han two years, one less than three years, one 

than five year ne less than eight years and one less than 

t \ Of these four were born in the State of Mas- 
1 t n sewhere in the United States ; the entire 

é ng ‘ ’ ne previous occupation, two had 

ti rd two} tt three assist in housework, one does 

t tan vi i her private tamily (we suppose, not 

n anytl t e give their earnings into their 
} ‘ " boar the other—well, it doesn’t state, 
( ree of these pe who report we find that they have 
‘ me ate family « ction of 20, which is an average 
t 1 « the entire family connection 
10 workers, which gives us an average of 3.33 per 
me of them or their collateral relatives owns a 
At the age of beginning work these five females were 


| they are comfortable, 


| and one less than $450 per year, and both of these are absent 
| 21 per cent 
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in good health, four were in good health during their previous 
occupations, while the other one doesn’t say how she was dur- 
ing her previous occupation, although we are happy to state 
that all are now reported very well indeed. Two were edu- 
cated in American public schools and two attend the Protes- 
tant Church, two say they are well cared for and two say 
We suppose that this is the same old 
two all the way through and that the other three are not edu- 


cated, and don’t go to church, and consequently are not well 
cared for or comfortable. 

One earns less than $200 a year and is absent 42 per cent. 
of the time, two earn less than $300 per year and are absent 


28 per cent. of their time, one earns less than $400 per year 





of their time. One is put down as an act.on 
maker earning $433 per year and spending $433 per year (if | 
not more), one is put down as a ‘“‘painter’’—whatever a | 
painter may be in a piano factory we can't guess—and earns 
only $288 per year, of which she says she spends every cent 
(if not more). 

Now, above is a boiled down specification of an official book 
of statistics issued by the National Government, a book which 
What do you think of it? How much 


They are worth just about as 


occupies 631 pages. 
good are these figures to you? 
much as the figures given in the ‘* Census of Massachusetts’ 

Five women 

employed in the Boston piano factories, none anywhere else 

Hundreds and hundreds of women are 

employed in the departments of the factories in these large 

cities, and yet we have quoted only five in the whole Union. 

What are we going to do about it? 

Let us only hope that Mr. Robert B. Porter, who is now in 
charge of the compilation of the national census, wil! recoy- 
nize the absurdity of the statistics now presented us and give | 
to us a reasonably exhaustive and accurate estimate of the 
number and condition of the 200,000 or 250,000 people en- 

The book 
Mr. Carrell 
D. Wright's reputation as a statistician, simply absurd. 


gaged in the music industries in the United States 
reviewed above is, with all due consideration of 


A Contribution to the History of the 
Janko Keyboard. | 


[TRANSLATED FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER. } 


the suggestion of Anton Rubinstein I be- 


atthe Vienna Conservatory, some 


\ 


lectures on the use of the pedals, which I published two 


gan, in the year 1873, 
years later, In the first address I showed the consequences of 
the extension of the compass of the piano, and then pointed 
out that the close position of the chords was good in the case 
of the small piano of Mozart, but not for the modern instru- 
ment of a wider compass. Now the harmonic profession teaches 
that the close position of the chords in the lowest notes is not 
natural, and can, therefore, be used only exceptionally. 

As examples, I indicated how the composers Thalberg, 
Henselt, Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, Rubinstein and Brahms 
gradually developed a more extended style of writing, but that 


in the last decade no further progress in this direction had 
taken place. As long as the mechanism of the instrument re- 
mained the same no further development of piano technique 
could be conceived, because the technique had reached its 
the construction of the instrument and the 


natural limits in 
size of the hand, Beyond question the limit of the allowable 
has been often passed; witness the numerous examples o! 
latest dis- 


crossed hands which Billroth characterizes as the 


ease of the nineteenth century. In point of fact, ladies with 
smail hands must sadly renounce the fairest flowers of modern 
piano music, which are attainable only by the lucky ones to 
whom the gods gave as a birthday gift a pair of claws, but re- 
main denied or at least played with bitterness by all others. 


‘* Perhaps,” I said in my book—‘‘ perhaps some inventive 
brain may succeed in rendering it practically possible to strike 
with a moderate stretch notes considerably apart. With this 
a new era for piano playing will begin.” 

rhat these four lines should be of historic importance, that 
they would make me, without further merit, rhe grandfather 
of an astounding invention I never dreamed. The matter 
turned out as follows: Among my conservatory pupils was a 
highly educated Hungarian, who was an enthusiast for music, 
especially for the piano, He was at the same time an attend- 
ant at the Technical High School, a distinguished mathema- 
tician and a favorite of Professor Kolbe, I also found hima 
His repeated prominent appearances in 


of the 


remarkable pupil. 


the orchestral concerts the conservatory and unani- 








mous award of the first prize show that he was acknowledged 
at that time to be the best of all the piano classes, yet no one 
but himself and I knew what an amount of ingenuity, what 
unexampled toil and pains were necessary to attain this re- 
sult. 

The stretch of his hands was absolutely inadequate for 
Small, white hands have often a 
To improve his hand 


modern piano compositions. 
remarkable stretch, but his were bony. 
I devised a peculiar apparatus, and it was touching to see with 
what perseverance he used it—everywhere, reading, eating, in 
the railroad cars he worked at extending his hand. Demos- 
thenes was a mere schoolboy to Janké. Success ensued, but 
was less than in the case of younger, still growing pupils with 
soft hands, and was soon lost when he ceased his practice. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, and Janké developed a 
peculiar talent for tracking difficult finger passages: Wher- 
ever it was possible he divided widely separated notes into 
two hands with unexampled ingenuity. When he played for 
Liszt, with whom he had friendly relations, the B flat scherzo 
of Chopin, Liszt said: ‘‘Very good; but is it not Janké’s 
edition?” 

But his hand could not be modified, and where no trickery 
was possible it was pitiable to see what martyrdom he under- 
went in playing, I never have heard the second Chopin etude 
(op. 10) so wretchedly played by anyone as by Janké. Pieces 
had to be caretully selected tor him. Mozart would have been 
the proper him, but 


charmed by the full style of modern piano music, What he cou'd 


composer for unfortunately he was 


do he did not wish to do; what he wished to do he could not. 
He ventured to appear at a concert of the Schubertbund and 


play Liszt’s transcription of Schubert's *‘Gretchen am Spinn- 


rad ” and the Schubert march of Tausig. Hanslick wrote on 
this performance: ‘‘Mr. von Janké played with understand- 
ing, but with doubtful purity.” These words burned into the 
soul of the ambitious Hungarian like a drop of sealing wax. 
In sorrow and woe he abandoned music, fled from Vienna, 
where he had completed his technical studies, and went to 
ntinue his mathematics under Helmholz. If he 


Serlin to ¢ 


| had continued in this course he would certainly, with his 


brilliant capacity, his rare knowledge and in the then pressing 
needs of hydraulic engineers in Hungary, and with the distin- 
guished connections of his highly esteemed family, have soon 
attained a great influential position. But when a genuine 
lover of music has once tasted the cup of art it is all over 
with him. Meanwhile, while he was preparing for bis doctor’s 
degree the idea struck him how he could quiet his longing for 
the glittering, scintillating fruits of modern music, how he 
could seize these jewels and be a virtuoso of modern piano 
music. 

The four lines of my book had haunted him, and at last he 
came to the conclusion of the prophet—if the mountain did 
net come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain. 
Convinced that 
that, as he jestingly maintains, one could play the piano with- 


every problem can be solved in two ways, 
out moving the fingers, if the piano were to strike the fingers, 
he came to the conclusion that if his hand was too small for the 
piano he could retort that the piano was too big for his hand. 
Away, then, with vain attempts to transform the hand ; be it 


my motto; ‘‘ Reform the piano!” 

I remember as if it had just happened this moment. when 
Jank6 came to show me the model of his new keyboard. My 
It seemed to me a monstrous 
idea to distort a venerable form centuries old. With 


for my dear friend and pupil I awaited his explanation, 


first impression was of terror. 
Sorrow 
But 
when he pointed out with convincing clearness the advantages 
of the new arrangement of the keys, and of the construction, 
| became more composed and conquered my aversions to an 
idea that had appeared. to me a blasphemy, 

The matter made me thoughtful. The respect for the mas- 
ters of the piano in which I was brought up opposed my ac- 
ceptance of the new invention. It seemed to me as if Bach, 
Hiindel, Scarlatti, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Clementi, 
Iijummel, Moscheles, Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann arose from their graves to warn me, 

Yet, however much my feelings might struggle against it, I 

8 
could no longer condemn the invention, I was already so far 
convinced that I dared not dissuade Janké, yet I remarked to 
him that I would avow myself conquered if he produced a 
playing model, and I assured him that no other person should 
interfere with the model. Jank6 agreed and set to work, 

His father was manager of the estates of Count Esterhazy, 
and among the servants he found a smart carpenter with whom 
he managed somehow to knock togethera playing model. The 
sounds were produced by thin steel plates, as in children’s toys, 
but the notes were true, and they gave Jank6 already the sug- 
gestion ot peculiar figures, as the glissando down the chro- 
matic scale. It was amusing to hear a lady who had listened 
apparently with full comprehension to Janké’s long winded 
explanation timidly remark that it seemed to her her own 


concert grand sounded better. 
(lo be concluded.) 
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NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and exam‘ne these organs. 








) JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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Electric Piano Company’s Prospectus. 


A 


f $509,00 


3s 


CORPORATION, known as the Electric Piano Com- 
pany, formed under the laws of the State of Maine, with a capital 
livided into 20,000 shares of $25 each. To own, hold and 
manufacture under certain patents for playing pianos by electricity, viz., 
By means of an attachment, made under these patents, any ordinary piano 
can be played with an accuracy and execution that rival the most skillful 
pianist, simply by the introduction of the electric current taken from the 
lighting wires or from a primary battery. 
Nearly all former plans of performing automatically on the piano have 


street 


interfered with the free use of the instrument manually, which wil! al- 


ways be objectionable ; but under the present patented improvementsa 
an may sit down and play on one of the Electric 


instrument Is 


skilled musi piar.os 


without discovering that anything more than an ordinary 
" 


under his The electro magnet simply 
from the back of the key that the player makes from the front, and in no 


nanipulation. makes the stroke 


way obstructs the ordinary use of the piano. 


The music is on a sheet of paper and is carried on a roll or spool. It is 


lin the piano, and through small perforations in the paper the elec- 


circuits are made and broken ; and this sheet being manufactured, 
pying exactly each author's composition, and, being under perfect con 
trol, the tempo and expression are rendered in the most effective manner. 
Both winding and rewinding of the roll being done by the piano, the 
nusi in be handled, packed or transported with the utmost safety and 
ease 
Thi 
conceived, opens a business prospect almost beyond computation 


system can be applied to any piano, and, as may easily be 
About 


new 


90,000 pianos are made and sold annually in the United States, and it is 


nated that over 1,000,000 of these instruments are now in use in this 


esti 
‘ intry 
These pianos will be in immediate demand in a vast number of places of 


sement all 


untry, in dancing academies, lecture halls and 
nearly every place of public resort. The 

understood by all entertainers, but how to provide the music at a 
We 


compositions of 


over the ¢ 


universal demand for music is 


1oderate cost bas been a hard problem for many are now able to 


ve this question and the most difficult Beethoven, 
Mendelss Ct 
of finish that rival the efforts of the 


i fortune of this company to obtain control 


hn or opin are given with a brilliancy of execution 


greatest artists 
of the 


mising invention that has been brought before the public and to 


le ones to enter a field practically without limit and ripe for the 


all manufacture 


can be had from the editors of Tue Muvusicat 


A roll 


und and at the same time saturated with a mixture 


manufacture of celluloid is largeiy carried on in France. 


ver is slowly unw 


parts of sulphuric and 2 parts of nitric acid, which falls on the paper 


in fine This changes th: cellulose of the paper into pyroxiline, or 


f the acid having been expelled by pressure, 


pray 


gun cotton, The excesses 
the paper is washed with plenty of water, and all traces of acid are re 


't is then reduced toa pulp and passes on to the bleaching trough. 
a strainer, it is 


moved 


Most of the water having been got rid of by means of 


mixed with from 20 to 40 per cent, of its weight in camphor; a second 
rhe 
hydraulic 


ted rollers, and come out in elastic strips, which 


mixture and grinding follows. pulp is spread out in thin slabs, 


ich are squeezed in the press until they are as dry as chips. 


are then rolled in he 


worked up into any desired form 








There is a rumor that Piercy & Co., of Troy, are about to open a 
branch at Albany. 

E. D. Ziegler, of Erie, has sold out his music business to F. Brehm. 
Brehm takes Ziegler’s store. 

— The Soule Piano and Organ Company, of Taunton, Mass., has paid its 

second quarterly dividend ot 3 per cent. 
James Lewis, the Springfield, Mass., piano and organ dealer, has 
removed to new warerooms at 67 Pynchon-st. 

Mr. William Tonk, of William Tonk & Brother, left for Europe on 
La Bretagne last Saturday, to be gone six weeks. 


—F,. W. Heinrich has opened a piano and organ wareroom at 648 Ful- | 


ton-st., Brooklyn, and handles the Weser pianos." 

Mr. C. A. House, of Wheeling, W. Va., was in town last week, and 
selected the various lines of goods for his fail trade. 

The varnishes of Hastings & Winslow, of Montclair, N. J., were 
never so popular with piano manufacturers as at present. 

—T. I. Driggs, of the Driggs-Smith Company, of Waterbury, Conn., is 

the president of the new choral union just organized in that city. 

A. L. Bailey, of Burlington, Vt., has issued a pamphlet containing the 
names of over 3,000 persons to whom he has sold pianos 1n 10 years. 


. . | 
Joseph Keller has left the Keller Piano Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., | 


and has started the firm of Keller Brothers, piano manufacturers, in the 
same city. 

George M. Ackerly, the piano and organ dealer at Patchogue, L. I., is 
building a music hall and wareroom which will be completed in about two 
months. Mr. Ackerly is an enterprising piano man, 

—In answer to an inquiry as to the Detroit Music Company, of Detroit, 
special capital in their firm is invested 
They are doing a 


Mich., we will say that the $17,00c 
with a time limit which expires on February 25, 1890. 
good business which is constantly growing. 


— The interest of Mr. Hockman in the firm of Peek & Hockman, of Red 
Bank and Manasquan, N. J., has been purchased by H. A. Curtis, post- 
master of Red Bank. The firm, which is now known as Peek & Curtis, 
just took the first prize for its display at the county fair. 


The address of the new piano factory of Messrs. Krakauer Brothers 
is 159 and East 126th st., and can be readily reached by the Third 
Avenue Elevated and surface roads and by the cross town cars of 125th- 
st., which connect with all other elevated and surface roads running up 


1601 


town 


Messrs. Wm. R. Swan & Co., of Richmond, Ind., have gone quite 
extensively into the publishing business, and are now about to issue a 
musical monthly to be entitled ** Piano and Song,’’ which will be edited 





by Mr. C. A. Daniells, so well remembered from his former efforts in the 
field of journalism. Messrs. Swan & Co. are enterprising and pushing 
and they openly fight stencil fraud pianos and organs, so we wish them 
every success in their new venture. 


—Attention is again called to the patent piano mover manufactured by 
Shipman, Bradt & Co., of De Kalbe, Ill., known as the ‘* Reynolds Com- 
bination Mover,"’ a sample of which is now on exhibition at our office. 
Dealers visiting town should not fail to call and see this valuable aid to 
their business, 


—Wm. Rohlfing, Jr., has returned from Europe and was received here 
by his father, Mr. William Roblfing, of Milwaukee. A young son of one 
ot the Rohlfings of Osnabriick, who is to be in the Milwaukee establish- 
ment, came with Rohifing, Jr., and the whole party left for home on Sun- 


| day morning. 


—The Weaver Organ and Piano Company held their annual election on 
Saturday, September 28. J. H. Bear, John W. Shetter and Milton B. 
Gibson were elected as directors to serve the ensuing year. The directors 
at the same time elected J. H. Bear as president; John W. Shetter, treas- 
urer, and Milton B. Gibson, secretary. 


—The following patents recently granted are of interest to the music 
trade: 
To W. D. Newman, for music book holder. 
J. E. Nightingale, for music leaf turner. . 
A. W. Sibley, for music stand....... . ‘ 
J. Stafford, for reed and flue pipe for organs 
Kranich & Bach, for improvement in upright. 


YO. 411,295 

. 411,052 
Jo, 401,111 
NO. 413,135 


—Mr.C. W. Marvin, of Detroit, Mich., advertises to sell ‘ Stanley”’ 
pianos. Mr. C, W. Marvin, of Detroit, knows enough about the piano 
business to know that this name can be made to sound dangerously like 
Steinway and that the use of it has been intended to contuse people and 
to give them the impression that they were buying something which they 
were not getting, and therefore Mr. C. W. Marvin, of Detroit, should drop 
the scheme. It is rank stencil and rotten through and through. 

‘ALESMEN WANTED-—By an old-established and esteemed firm of 
\ piano manufacturers, who are prepared to arrange on a generous 
basis for mutual interest and profit. Those who are expert in retail can- 
vassing and possess established connections of value are offered an excep- 
tional opportunity for insuring handsome incomes. The pianos are well 
known, highly regarded, and their quality will support their warm com- 
mendation in every respect. Address ‘*Salesmen,” care THe Musica 
Courigr, 





=WE HAVE STARTED= 


The Manufacture of PIANOS at 
WATERLOO, N. Y. 


First Specimens ready in about a month, 





WATERLOO ORCAN CO. 
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BEHR PIANO 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED A — 


GOLD MBDAL, 


The 


AT THE-—— 


First Avvard of Merit, 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 


Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who 
represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MELBOURNE, February 19, 
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ist compliment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate ; they are 


perfect condition as when they left the factory, and they have been more exposed than 


ther Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many of the other Pianos and Organs are 


ch the worse for 


the Exhibition wa 


being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 
right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corru- 


WAREROOMS: 


My place in 


iron and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof of the building all the afternoon, 


tf wa very KC 


Pianos, 


in oven a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on 


FACTORY: 


-BEHR BROS. & CO., 


15 EAST 14th STREET. NEW YORK, 
1229 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


292-298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


onann, sqvant a rr 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRFE. 


b, W. SEAVERNS, SUN & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 
113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 

L. F. HEPBURN & CO., rectory sna mitts, seratiord, alton Go, x. 7. 
SILA40W8 FREKOH HAND FULLED MANNER, FALTS 

















FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 
000 MADE 


AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


EMERSON 


(Established in 1849.) 150, 
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Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





— JUST PUBLISHED. 


LEBERT & STARK’S PIANO SCHOOL. 


The Latest and Best. Engraved Plate Edition. Sharp, Clear Print. Best Paper. 
PRICE, $2.00, EACH BOOK. ‘BOOKS 1 and 2 NOW READY, 


N calling your attention to this work, we wedenire | to say that « our aim has been to publish a correct as well as 
_ fine edition. In this we have spared neither pains nor expense. Our translation isfrom the eleventh 
German edition; proofs have been read by the most careful and accurate musicians .nd printed from entirely 


new engraved plates on heavy supercalendered paper. We invite inspection of this work, feeling confident 
that it will fully meet your wants. In ordering, be sure to ask for the BRAINAKD’S Edition, as there are 
many inferior editions in the market. Either book mailed, post paid, on receipt of ®2.00. Special low prices 


to the Trade. THE S. BRAINARD SON’S CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BROTHERS, 





Oe oo 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = )( A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE 














HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 42 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, . 


indorsed by fei Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, na pt 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


3 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


State 
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KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty F pas and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UN UALED in Tone, 
Touch, Wor p and bility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 





WAREROOMS: FACTORY: 
148 wate Note Mar 20th St., 4 136th St and Conthern Boulevard 


817 Market Space. Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


STORY & GLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT'! 


eS Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


NEW TORE. 




















THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WKLL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Breadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKRETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i122 EAST (3th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited, 
2" CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS 3 
CEICAGO. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 


156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 





146 FIFTH AVENUE. 


FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK 
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He Ow SMOKE ARTIN GUITARS tow sum 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tw NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&! 























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reiiable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dr GONIT, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is we!l aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTROMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


KURTZMAN KGBRGH pore BEIHR 


PIANOS. Grand. Square and’ Upright —_ = - Grand and Upright 


“PLANOS. <==» PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States : See 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. . 5 : BEHR BROS. & CO. 


And dmitted to be th Celebrated In-| 2 : : a) >. : 

C. KURTZMAN & C0. ctwamente of the Ace. Guaranteed for Five Years. ¢ j AT ud —— WAREROOMS ; -— 

(a Illustrated Catalogue furnished on lication. . ={ = ; 

MANUFACTURERS, pesca Eine  —eemiate = 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
eee as 1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, I. Y. Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


Te ay c\ FARRAND & VOTEY| BAUS & COMPANY, 
PIANO “INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


: FACTORY: 
ls the Triumph of the Age! ORGAN CO., 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! DETROIT, MICH. ap iM FS i THR 4 R CHASE (0. 


A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! iM i / NORWALK OHIO 
W. H. BUSH & CO., — — oe ee. eee 


smith: |: ae |Geeeeums Sianose Organs, 


American Organ and Piano) ~ aS TRS pY ‘2 uovien, Penraor wonaiaxeatr, 


FINE FINISH AND GREAT 


— co — oe ars: , re ry DURABILITY. 
=e — <> STRAT . nw 4 oan — 
3 . = —— = sia) tH » A . 
For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 




















©@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 


FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, __s 7 
; Acurrs Wanras. CHICAGO ILL. 
BRANCH Houses: | Kansas City, Mo. F. CONNOR, UNITED STATES ORGAN. 


{| London, Eng. 


‘tl N. STIMPSON, PI AN OS. , ; ge et BY 
eariainehameniogd Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., F. L. RAYMOND ’ 


arved« Piano« Lers . Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND é& Co, 
¢ é ees, tsa ania CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, ealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Pi A . §@™ Sena for Catalogue. 
\ arge variety of New Designs for Upright and — P ” ©. REINWARTH, JACOB DOLL, 


Grand Pianos. — MANUFACTURER OF — 


Avpxsss WESTFIELD, MASS, | neato "| PIANOFORTE STRINGS, | Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
386 and 388 Second Avenne, SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


~ COM oT 0 cK. CHENEY & C 0., Between sad and 234 Sis. NEW YORK. | 408, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 


vrcmmnexacnemns | WIR SER BROS 
"9 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. cc. 
ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. PIANOS. 


The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 























Factory and Office: 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


FVORYTON, CONN.| 524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESSEX, CONN. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. jrorr wayne orcan co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





~we IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~~ 


FRNEST GABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
a, Seca a aha a a 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— caused them to be pr pet judges’ 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PLAXOS MANUFACTURED. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING | 
ARTISTS SAY: OT RG A PI NOS GEORGE STECK & C0., 
WAGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” é 
i] 


ESSIPOFF—" The very best Piano made.” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS., 
WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


LUCCA—*‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tone which they possess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


anise SON ns STONE! gai THE. MILLER” ORGAN 


318 & 320 East 39th &t., New York. 
aioe Is the Best and Most Salable 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST ; y 4 
GRAND ORGANS Manufacturer of First-Class ae Organ of the day. 


Fifth Avenue Cnet NS U PRIC HT and SQUAR E 


eos St. Geor 
¥en4s St. Paul’s M. E. Ch. AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


a . : 
avis 3|Piano Cases) Mg ware. coms «mm 
epee a coon ERVING, MASS. fee MILLER ORGAN CO CO., Lebanon, Pa. ge 


hurebh R.C. Cathedral. «. 


TSTULTZ & BAUER, CONOVER BROS. C0 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — il | apt ' GRAND AND PI Nos 
- G3 4 | eee i UPRIGHT A 2 


Upright and slates 





























Amorg ou’ valuable improvements, app eciatec by pianists 


ib 
ys — - aoe Saat ard sa esmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
j y = » ns — tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 

4 = = and Patent Hollow steel Tuning Pin 

r 

F Cc Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Sactens and Sains. 338 and 340 East 3ist S 3ist Street, New York. , Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunbe!, Arton Streiezki, 
r i — E M. Bowman, 8. N. Penfieid, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 


Hartman, of Sen Francisco , and many others 


BROWN & SIMPSON, =_- —— 400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 Sth Ave., 


NBvVww YTYToRnxz. 








Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, °° ©: KRAEMER & 22+ 


P N! t Table Covers, 
WOoRCESTER, MASS. == = as = Lambrequins 


and Scarfs, 





Portieres, Art Embroideries 


“CROWN” ORGANS,| 4 ee Se 


dan end. Paster for Musical Societies. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. P. BENT | wee eae UUSICAL BOXES 


a8! te 280 Wabash Avenue, | Avenue, CHICAGO, - —— = = = = = Sole Agents for the United States 


IMPORTERS OF 


for the celebrated 


SYMPHONIUMS. 


WH. ROHLFING & SONS, Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Always Lowest Prices. 


Foreign Music. LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENTS. 


Edition “ Peters,” aa _ all Standard O i LE = At L A. INT © . 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” , F 
° The Best Piano in the Market. 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 
WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis, |" Segal Teret. heaters. 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 
$969) 


JE. G. HARRINGTON BE ODay visor: oxss oF 71 
“Td tations Square? Upright Pianofertes. 


Se" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 








— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 























Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 
FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH: AVENUE, NEW YORK CIT\, 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











STEINW AY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





























ie ti) a 


, BRIGGS. _ 


C. C. BRIGGS 


NE®W YORK AGENCY: C. H. DI 


BRIGGS. 
ri Ts = 





& co. 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


TSON & CoO. 867 BROADQAY. 








FELT AND SOUNDING FACTORIES AND 


HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCQUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





SS 


maveee. Upright and Grand as 


G* NnsOeD t% 


5 3 WEST 14%h ST. 
Wh | WNNEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third | Avenue, New /aiork, 


BEHNING & SON. 











UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R. M, BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
j for Tiustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 














LOCKWOOD PRESS, i126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 








